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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 5.—Israel Asking fora King...... 1 Sam. 8: 1-10 
2. July 1z.--Saul Chosen King .........- 1 Sam. ro : 17-2 
3 {ai 19.—Samuel’s Farewell Address... .. . x Sam. 12 : 13°25 
4. July 26.—Saul Rejected as King ........ 1 Sam. 15 : 13-2 
5. August 2.—Samuel Anoints David ....... 1 Sam. 16 : 4-13 
6. August 9.—David and Goliath ......... x Sam. 17 : 38-49 
7. August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David. ..... 1 Sam. 18 : 5-16 
8. August 23.—David and Jonathan ....... 1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 
9. August 30.—Dasid SparesSaul ...... 1 Sam. 26 : 5-12, 21-25 
10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan. . . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 
11. September 13.—David becomes King. ...... 2 Sam. 2: 1-10 
12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 

DUES Soe aeaeeasceeeseeseevess t Pet. 4: 1-11 


13. September 27.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
Monday.—1 Sam. 8: I-10. . Israel asking for a king 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 8: 11-22'. ...... . . Advice refused 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 9: 1-13. . . . . Saul's visit to Samuel 
Thursday.—1 Sam. 9 : 14-24. . . . Samuel's message to Saul 
Friday.—Deut. 17: 14-20. .....:+.2-. The king's duties 
Saturday.—Prov. 8: 1-17 . eta . The best rule 
Sunday.—Acts 13 : 16-24. . . Reference by Paul 


Unused 
By Caroline F. Needham 


The Rock 
WHO would be a temple’s strength, 
Lie by the roadside, rough, unspent ; 
I think but for the daisies sweet 
That come and nestle at my feet 
My heart of stone would break,—would break! 


Chorus of Daisies 
O sister flowers, lift up your heads! 
Not one of us shall die. 
Safe in the shelter of the rock 
The gale hath passed us by! 
Boston. 


How to Grow Beautiful 


Beauty is to be acquired, but it cannot be won 
by earth’s cosmetics. True beauty can come to one 
on earth only by reflection from heaven's glory. He 
who would be beautiful must be made so by the trans- 
figuring light of his soul's saintliness. Christ in one 
gives Christlikeness to the one who represents Christ. 
This is the way to grow beautiful. ; 


I 
Using What We Have 


Not what we have, but how we use it, is the 
measure of our power, and that marks the highest 
degree of our real service. This measure, and this 
degree, are possible to us each and all in God's ser- 
vice, whatever are our limitations. The little Hebrew 
slave-maid, who simply told the truth she knew about 
the prophet Elisha, did a work in the royal court of 
Syria that no money or royal influence could secure. 
Thus always in God's service. Doing what we can 
is doing our best. Each of us can thus say : 

** I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use the things I have aright. 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 
My life a profit and delight.’’ 


KK 
Where Does God’s Power End? 


Our very advances and discoveries humble us. 
Now scientists are set wondering, and some of their 
wisest theories set wandering, because they have found 
a metal, radium, which has the strange power of 
keeping itself at a constant temperature some de- 
grees higher than its surroundings, doing this without 
change or loss. It ought not to be a possibility, ac- 
cording to all our theories, but it is. Ah! even so 








God often sets the prophets of weakness and impossi- 
sibility in human nature all at fault. The laws of 
heredity and tendencies of environment, the chains 
of habit and disadvantages of temperament, —God has 
a secret power of his Spirit and of his grace whereby 
one can rise and keep himself above even these. 
Those that dogmatize and those that sneer over hu- 
man nature will find radium-like people, if they look 
about them, who confute many of their pretensions. 
It is not for us to get discouraged over ourselves or 
others. It is never for us to think that we have dis- 
cerned all the ways, and used up all the possibilities, 
of the power of God. 
x 


Dr. Hurlbut’s Lesson Plan 


‘¢ Plan your work, and work your plan,’’ is good 
advice in Bible study as in other matters. For many 
years Bible students of America have known the value 
of Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut’s careful and sensible 
method of outlining the definite steps, or divisions, of 
a Sunday-school Bible lesson. This ‘‘ Lesson Out- 
line’’ of Dr. Hurlbut’s was for twenty years one of 
the most popular lesson helps in the Methodist Sun- 
day-School Journal which he so ably edited. In 1900 
The Sunday School Times secured Dr. Hurlbut’ s Out- 


, 


x 


How to Deal 


lines for its lesson department, and now, after an 
intermission of six months in their publication, the 
Times gladly responds to the urgent call of its readers 
for the re-appearance of this popular form of lesson 
help, and resumes its publication in this issue. Dr. 
Hurlbut’s ‘* Lesson Outline’’ will appear each week 
exclusively in The Sunday School Times, this being 
the only periodical for which he will write on the In- 
ternational Lessons, 
-— 


Darkness a Promise of Light 

In God's service there is ever a good time com- 
ing. It may be dark now, but God's order is first the 
dark, and then the light. Thus it was in the first 
day, and thus it has been in every day in God's 
providence since then. Darkness is to the eye of faith 
a promise of the coming light. ‘‘ The darkest hour 
of the night is just before day.'’ ‘Take heart, then, 
child of God, tossing on a bed of weariness and pain 
in a sick-chamber, or over-taxed and tempted to dis- 
couragement in your missionary work on a day of 
moral darkness. Watch and wait and hope. The 
light cometh surely. 


**Wait! It is only for a little while ; 
If the dawn tarry, wait thou for the dawn.”’ 


“ 


with Doubts 


Facing “the Unpardonable Sin” 


F THERE is one mental trouble above another that 
seems to call for sympathy and tenderness of treat- 
ment, it is the fear that one has committed ‘the 

unpardonable sin,'’ and now stands facing hopelessly 
the eternal consequences of this wrong-doing. Nor is 
this fear an utterly exceptional one. Many a sensitive 
conscience has suffered from it for years. It is worth 
serious thought on the part of all those who would help 
souls. 

Several conversations which the writer has had with 
one of these troubled souls illustrates one phase of this 
difficulty, and a way of ineeting it. A young man who 
was active in Christian work, and who was a confessed 
follower of Christ, had puzzled over the words of our 
Lord that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit could not 
be forgiven. Thinking over the subject persistently, 
he had come to fear that he had committed that sin, 
and he was oppressed accordingly. 

‘« As I read the Bible,’’ he said, ‘‘ ‘ Whosoever shall 
speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world, nor in that which is to come.’ 
Now I fear that I have, at some time, spoken in that 
way. If I have, there is no hope for me.’’ 

‘*Did you do this deliberately, and with a purpose 
of doing it? Or did you merely do it triflingly and 
irreverently ?"’ 

‘*Itis the thing itself that is spoken of by our Lord, 
without reference to the inner spirit of the speaker."’ 

‘« Have you regretted your thoughtless and irreverent 
evil speech ?’’ 

‘« Yes, indeed I have, many and many times. But 
that doesn’t make any difference in the case of a sin 
that will not be forgiven in this world or the next, in 
spite of our repentings."’ 

‘«Does it seem like a loving God, to be watching 
for one slip of the tongue, or one thoughtless or irrev- 
erent word, and then to refuse to forgive that wrong, 
however penitent or humble the wrong-doer finally is ? 
God sent Jesus into this world to show his love for 


A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject ‘‘ How to Deal with Doubts.’’ The illustrat ve 
treatment of the subject is now being continued by the publi- 
cation, at brief intervals, of several more editorials in the 
same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 
published in book form at the conclusion of the series. 


sinners, and Jesus ‘is able to save /o the uttermost them 
that draw near unto God through him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.’ Is your view 
consistent with the Bible teachings about the never- 
failing love of God ?’’ 

‘‘] shouldn't think so if it were not for those words 
of Jesus about this ove sin as different from all other 
sins. But there his words stand, and I'm fearfully 
troubled because of them.”’ 

‘‘Well, now, my friend, don’t you misread those 
words as they were spoken and as the record of them 
stands? When did- Jesus speak those words? and to 
whom? and under what circumstances? ‘They are too 
important to be perverted and misused. Havea care, 
therefore, on that point. Read over more carefully 
the passage in Matthew's’Gospel, and see what the 
words mean. Jesus was working wonders of grace. 
He was showing the love of the Father and the power 
of the Holy Spirit. He was opposing Satan and his 
works. Then those who opposed Jesus said that he 
and his disciples were representatives of Satan. At 
this, Jesus suggested that one who counted the Holy 
Spirit and Satan one and the same, was in a hopeless 
state; God could do nothing more for suchaman. If 
one who sees God's work and Satan's work says that 
there is no difference between the two, God is power- 
less in that man's behalf. God has nothing better than 
the Holy Spirit's work to show to a man in this world 
or the next. My friend, can you see nothing better 
in the Holy Spirit's work than in the work of Satan ?"’ 

‘Indeed, I can see a great deal that is better. 
There is no comparison to be made between the two, 
One is all good; the other is all bad,"’ 

‘*Then you have no doubt as to where you would 
stand on that issue?’’ 

‘*Of course I do not.’’ 

‘« If, therefore, the unpardonable sir. is being on the 
side of Satan against the Holy Spirit, as the great issue 
in the contest, in this world or in the next, you would 
feel that you were on the right side and in the right 
state,—would you?'’ 

‘« Yes, I would, as you state the case. But I have 
not been looking at it in that way. I have not read 
the words of Jesus in this way before."’ 

‘Well, that is the way that I read those words, a 

























































































































































































































310 * 


they were spoken according to the Bible record. 1 
find a meaning in them consistent with the spirit of 
Jesus, with the general teachings of Scripture, with the 
peculiar circumstances of their utterance, with the 
lessons of sound reason, and with the very letter of the 
text. On the other hand, you find a meaning in the 
words as you read them that is, as you admit, not 
consistent with what you have known of the love of the 
Father, with the spirit of Jesus, or with the known 
working of the Holy Spirit. Which of these two 
methods is to be preferred? Tell me frankly.’’ 

‘Your view, I admit, does seem the most reason- 
able.’’ 

‘¢We may always be sure that a positive command 
or threat of God is based on a principle prevalent 
throughout all God's domain. It is never a mere 
specific offense or transgression that he refers to as 
cutting one off from hope; but rather an attitude 
of being, which would be the same in this life and 
beyond. Thus it is in this instance. But, tell me, 
did it ever trouble you to think that the sin you had 
committed had shut you out from God's love and 
presence ?"’ 


‘‘It has caused me agony unspeakable. I have 
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mourned over it, and prayed about it day and night ; 
and oh, how I have longed for help !"’ 

‘* That is in itself proof that you have not committed 
the unpardonable sin. Jesus speaks of that sin as 
putting its doer in a hopelessly hostile attitude toward 
God. If you had committed that sin, or were in that 
attitude of being, you would not want to be forgiven 
or loved of God. No, no, my friend, you have sins 
enough that cam be forgiven, which you ought to 
think about and strive to overcome, without worrying 
over the unpardonable sin which you do not com- 
prehend, and which you evidently have not com- 
mitted.’’ 

And that long-troubled soul was led into the light, 
and found peace and rest in the assured love of God. 
May every soul similarly perplexed have like rest and 
peace! 

He had been worrying over a sin which he had not 
committed; but which if he had committed he would 
have ceased to worry about. So, in fact, his very worry- 
ing was proof that he had no cause for worry. How 
Satan gives trouble to those who are his determined 
enemies, leaving alone those of whom he is already 
sure! 
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‘sce|| NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS || 








No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Shall the Sunday-School 
be Lax, or Strict ? 


Many who are deeply interested in the Sunday- 
school are still somewhat afraid of adopting high 
standards of organization for that institution. Some 
are honestly doubtful of the practicability of holding 
the scholars and teachers to clean-cut and definite 
obligations inside and outside of the school. A Penn- 
sylvania worker is in doubt just here. He asks : 


Is it advisable to use strict discipline in Sunday-school work? 


Discipline is training, —‘‘ training to act in accord- 
ance with established rules.'’ Can any Sunday-school 
be properly conducted without this training of teachers 
and scholars? And what is training worth if it is not 
persistent, definite, strict? Who can think that lax 
training is good for anybody, anywhere, at any time? 
As a matter of fact, no school management has cause 
for fear that rigorous training, strict discipline, will be 
objectionable to teachers or pupils. And as for the 
parents of the pupils,—where would you prefer to 
send your child, to a lax, loosely-managed school, or 
to one where thorough training and high standards 


are dominant? 
« * 


A Word of Caution about 
the Field Workers’ Page 


Anxiety on the part of its readers to have The 
Sunday School Times just right on every question in 
its field has long been a Welcome sign of interest in 
this paper. This interest shows itself in commenda- 
tion, in frank disagreement, in thoughtful criticism, 
in friendly warning, and includes all parts of the 
paper, from the title on the first page to the last line 
on the last advertising page. And now comes a word 
of caution from a reader in an eastern college town, 
who writes : 

We are told in your issue of May 16 that you propose giving 
publicity to the many noble deeds and to the heroic work of 
the Field Workers of the great corps of the Sunday-school 
world. You say, ‘‘ The best service they render is often hid 
from the public eye, and they wish it so.’ Now, May we not 
put in, not exactly a protest against this invasion of the sanc- 
tity of the holy service they are rendering, but a note of warn- 
ing,—a note in which we call attention to the danger of rend- 
ing the veil which true consecration chooses to hang before its 
deeds? This veil is one of its chief charms, and to rend it may 
not only deprive it of what does not usually hide, but in reality 
adds greatly to its value,—indeed, is indispensable to its preser- 
vation. The pathway which leads from the love of doing 
noble deeds to the love of notoriety is short and steep, and 
poor human nature slips down it with wonderful alacrity. 


It was not the Editor, but the chief of the Field 
Workers, Mr. Marion Lawrance, who made the state- 
ment quoted by the correspondent. Mr. Lawrance 
and his fellow-workers know that their best service is 
in no danger of too great publicity, for human eyes 
can never discern the best services rendered by the 
Master's followers, nor do they themselves even know 
how to measure their own work. But Sunday-school 
workers everywhere need to know the significant facts 
in the onward march of the kingdom, and it is be- 





cause the Field Workers are making Sunday-school 
history, uplifting high standards of achievement for 
the Sunday-school, and arousing Sunday-school work- 
ers to a due sense of privilege, that The Sunday School 
Times would be less than it ought to be if it did not 
acquaint its readers with whatever is most noteworthy 
in the Field Workers’ plans and achievements for 
others. The real danger is that Sunday-school work- 
ers in general may not know half enough about the 
latest and best plans for Sunday-school betterment as 
discovered, devised, or exploited by the Field Workers. 


a 
Puzzle about the Exodus 


How many questions there are on which a life- 
time could be spent without arriving at a convincing 
conclusion, yet which an ordinary scholar does not 
care to turn aside from his more important studies to 
discuss. An intelligent student in Worcester comes 
with a series of questions concerning ancient Egyptian 
history, which have been discussed by scholars for 
many years. If he cares to give ten years to the 
study of the subject, in half a dozen languages, in 
order to arrive at an independent opinion, he can do 
so. If he wants to know what is the opinion on the 
subject by any one scholar, or by most scholars, he 
can have that with less study; but he must know 
even then that it is only one opinion, while others 
think differently. The Editor can just now find space 
for the first main question of the series, and will give 
his personal ofinion on that. Time and space and 
importance will not permit of even naming the other 
questions of the series. 


1. Is it settled beyond question that Rameses II of the nine- 
teenth dynasty was the Pharaoh of the Oppression? 2. Is it 
not possible that it was a king of the eighteenth dynasty? 3. 
Is there any strong proof that it was Rasneses il exempt the 
statement in the Old Testament that the Israelites built the 
treasure city Raamses [Rameses]? Might it not be true that 
the city was built at first by the Hebrews under some other 
king, and that it was afterwards rebuilt by Rameses’ orders ? 
This name he would then have given to it, and this was known, 
of course, to the writer of the Book of Exodus. 


1. Itis mot ‘* settled beyond question that Rameses II 
of the nineteenth dynasty was the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, but most scholars who have studied the 
subject are of that opinion, even in view of all the ob- 
jections raised. 

2. It is ossidble that it was a king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, but scholars who think that it was Rameses I] 
are satisfied with the evidence in the case. 

3. Mention of the treasure city Raamses is only a 
single item in the evidence available. 

4. It might have been true that the treasure city 
was built by the Hebrews in the reign of another 
king than Rameses II ; but, if he built it, its having 
his name is not strange. 

As to his personal opinion, the Editor will say that 
he thinks that Rameses II of the nineteenth dynasty 
was the Pharaoh of the Oppression. Yet that is only 
an opinion. Many scholars agree with him, and many 
think differently. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to enceniliy. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Who is responsible for the condition of the Sunday-school ? 

Primarily, everybody who is connected with it who is old 
enough to know what responsibility means. Ultimately, 
the officers and teachers. In the last analysis, however, 
the superintendent is held responsible, though in case of 
failure he is not always to blame. Sometimes the fault is 
with the pastor, sometimes with some of the other officers, 
and sometimes with the teachers ; oftener, however, with the 
superintendent himself. No other individual is so closely 
allied to the success or failure of the Sunday-school as the 
superintendent. ‘‘ Like superintendent, like school,’’ is 
almost, if not quite, a Sunday-school axiom, 





I have been asked to prepare a paper upon the subject, 
‘*The Young People in Sabbath-school Work.’’ Will you 
kindly suggest any literature that might heip me make it a 
ractical, useful paper, showing what should be, may be, and 

as been done? 

There is no literature devoted specifically to this purpose 
from which statistics can be gathered. That the young 
people are coming more and more into prominence in Sun- 
day-school work is very evident. One indication of it is 
the large number of young delegates at our Sunday-school 
conventions, Helpful articles on this subject are found 
from time to time in various publications. Write to 
Amos R. Wells, managing editor of The Christian En- 
deavor World, Tremont Temple, Boston. 





Will you help us, by any and all information at your com- 
mand, to organize our Sunday-school on the departmental 
plan? We are about to build a new Sunday-school buildin 
for such specific work,—comprehensive modern Sunday-schoo 
work. We seek suggestions, methods, facts, and results, to aid 
us to the most practical, helpful, and up-to-date operations in 
our undertaking. Would be pleased if you have any out¢/ines, 
tracts, articles, etc., on this line. 

By all means, build your new house to fit your present 
and prospective Sunday-school. If possible, have a large 
room for each department. The number of departments 
will depend somewhat on the size of your school. Cer- 
tainly there should be separate rooms for the beginners, 
primaries, juniors, intermediates, and, if possible, for the 
seniors. As to the matter of grading, watch this Question 
Box department. That is referred to frequently here. 





I have seen it stated that there is a pronounced drift in 
progress of adult young men from the Sunday-school, and 
from one's limited observation, it would seem to be so. What 
is the result of your observation on the point? If there is such 
a ‘‘drift,"’ is it more pronounced than, say, five or ten years 
ago? Do the statistics of the International Sunday-school 
Committee throw any light on the subject? If so, can the 
result be stated in a concrete form as to percentage of drift or 
decrease ? 

That there is an alarming exodus of young men from the 
Sunday-scHool as soon as they pass from boyhood to young- 
man-hood there is no doubt. The fact that we have in our 
average Sunday-school two or three young ladies to one 
young man, while this ratio does not exist in the elemen- 
tary grades, is proof of the statement; but I am glad to say 
that, in my judgment, there is a strong tide turning toward 
the Sunday-school. We believe: the vigorous work done 
by organized classes of young men has had much to do in 
bringing this about. The writer attended a meeting in Chi- 
cago a few weeks ago where there were about two hundred 
young men present, representing forty organized classes of 
young men. Such a thing would hardly have occurred 
a few years ago. It is becoming more and more popular 
for young men to attend Sunday-school, 





Can you give us information as to the number of graded 
Sunday-schools, and if they are increasing, and at about what 
rate? Of course, we only expect approximate answers. And 
where can we find information as to graded Sunday-schools, 
such as the advantages and disadvantages, methods of grading, 
lesson helps, supplemental lesson, etc.? In short, anythin 
that will be of help to a committee appointed on “ graded 
Sunday-schools.”’ 

There are no statistics available on this subject. They 
are exceedingly difficult to secure, for the reason that all 
are not agreed as to what a graded Sunday-school is. It 
ought to be said, however, that the interest is growing in 
this matter, and the number of graded Sunday-schools is_ 
rapidly increasing,—never so rapidly as at present. The 
advantages are self-evident, and are the same as would 
apply in the public school. As to methods, etc., consult 
some of the books on grading, including ‘‘ Seven Graded 
Sunday-Schools,’’ Hurlbut (50 cents) ; ‘* Up-to-Date Sun- 
day-School,’? Fox (25 cents); ‘* Ways of Working,”’ 
Schauffler ($1). In many schools a supplemental course 
of graded lessons is used in connection with the Interna- 
tional Lessons. These supplemental courses are gotten 
up by a number of denomingtions. The last one to fall 
into my hands is that issued by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, Apply tothe Rev. A. L. Phillips, D.D., Richmond, 
Va. It is excellent. For the elementary grades, nothing 
is better than that issued by the Primary Department of 
our International Work. Apply to Mrs. J. Woodbridge 
Barnes, 33 Kearney Street, Newark, N. J. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE LITTLE FOLKS 





A Cradle Roll Day 


Of the various special Sunday- 
school ‘‘days,’’ none are more 
delightful than the day known as ‘‘Cradle Roll Day,’’ 
Such a day was recently observed in the primary depart- 
ment of the Fifth Congregational Sunday-school, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Miss Lula M. Farnham, primary superintendent). 

Several months ago each little member of the Cradle 
Roll was provided with one of the cradle banks issued by 
the Woman’s Board of Missions (Congregational), in which 
they (?) were to drop their pennies for the cause of missions. 
A few days past each wee little member was the recipient 
of an invitation, written on a card cut in the shape of a 
cradle. The invitation was to the effect that the Cradle 
Rollers were to be the guests of the primary department 
on a certain Sunday, and that a special program had been 
prepared for their benefit; and they were to bring their 
mothers with them, and the cradle banks, which were to 
be opened. 

The babies responded heartily to the invitation,—not 
only the mothers came, but some of the aunts as well ; and 
the primary department turned out in full force to receive 
the little guests. At the conclusion of a short but splendid 
program, the banks were taken up, and each member of 
the Cradle Roll and primary department was presented 
with a little picture, depicting some scene in the childhood 
of Christ, or a choice copy of Madonna and Child. The 
pictures (small Perry and Brown pictures) were mounted 
on heavy, mottled olive green paper, the work being done 
by the primary superirtendent and her assistants, and it is 
needless to say they were highly prized by many of the 
recipients.. .More than one mother has set the little picture 
away as a token of baby’s first visit to Sunday-school, It 
would be a mistake not to mention that a good-sized col- 
lection was received for the cause of missions. 

It is such occasions as this that bring the mothers and 
the primary workers together; and the visitor marvels 
greatly at that wonderful work of God, the consecrated 
primary teacher.—Arthur Robb, Washington, D. C. 


% 


Watch for Dr. Francis E. Clark's sketch of a remark- 
able primary department, to be published in The Sunday 
School Times in an early issue. He calls it ** A Primary 
Poem.”’ 


% 
What to Do with the Stay-at-Homes 


We are so situated that over half of our scholars leave 
the city for the months of July and August, yet we believe 
thoroughly in taking good care of those who are left at 
home. We begin to get ready for the sumfer season by 
having a party on a Saturday near the end of June. 

I invite all the little folks to my home in the afternoon. 
I spend the morning gathering swings, see-saws, bean- 
bags, etc., getting soap-bubblé pipes ready, and in general 
arranging things for the children’s pleasure. We usually 
have our picture taken, and, as there are always over a hun- 
dred of us, we make a good-sized group. These pictures are 
sold to the children at cost, and one copy is always sent to 
our class missionary in India with a letter, telling her about 
the party, and expressing our regret that she could not be 
with us. 

The Sunday following the party we change our hour of 
meeting from the afternoon to half-past nine in the morn- 
ing, as it is apt to be cooler at that time ; and we also 
shorten the length of the session of the class. As I am 
one of those who go away from the city, the class is left in 
charge of an assistant,—the teacher who, through the rest 
of the year, takes care of the kindergarten. Therefore, 
during the summer season the class is not divided. 

Practically the same program is used in the summer as 
in the winter, except that the supplemental work is omitt~d, 
on account of the absence of so many children. The lesson 
is taught in as many different interesting ways as possible. 
Everything is done to make the session as attractive as it is in 
the winter-time, when the attendance is larger. Singing is 
made a special feature, and songs suited to the season are 
sung. 

I make it a rule to have in the hands of the assistant 
leader, each week, a letter about the lesson written by my- 
self, which is read to the class on the following Sunday. 
‘These letters I try to make of more than ordinary interest. 
One summer, when I was in the woods, I wrote some let- 
ters on long, narrow strips of paper, and made little tubes 
of birch-bark, and sent each letter enclosed in one of these 
birch-bark tubes ; and other devices are used, so that the 
children will come to the class expecting something novel in 
the shape of a letter. 

We continue our birthday services, and, wherever I am, 
I write the letters, and mail them so that they reach the 
children on their birthdays, if possible ; and those children 
who are present in Sunday-school on their birthday on 
Sunday take part in the birthday exercise. Those who are 
absent bring their money when they come back in the fall, 





and on Rally Day we have a special birthday service for 
those who have not been in attendance during the summer. 

I think the summer sessions of our class have been as 
interesting and profitable as any we have had, because the 
children get closer to each other, there being fewer of 
them ; and about twice during the summer they write a 
letter to their absent leader, which helps bring them closer 
to him.— William D,. Murray, Plainfield, N. /. 


% 
Stumbling-Blocks in the Primary Class 


It is so essential for a primary teacher to choose but one 
truth, and arrange her lesson material with the greatest 
care in regard to perspective, that I do not encourage even 
the reading through of the lesson story for the coming 
Sunday at home. By requiring some simple ‘‘ home 
work ’’ on the lesson just taught, —some drawing, or easily 
remembered combination of words, which cannot but re 
call to the child as he writes or draws them the central 
truth which you have brought out, you fix in his mind 
something which you have already explained to him, and 
he is prepared to work it out in his life. 

Two comical instances of the persistency of children to 
adhere to the ideas which they have gained from a hurried 
and unexplained reading of the Bible story to them, oc- 
curred recently in my class. ‘‘ A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great riches’’ was the text. The child 
learned by ear, ‘‘ A good name is rather to be chosen than 
gray breeches.’’ It was almost impossible to get her to 
change those last two words, or to make her see that the 
text as it stands in the original made better sense. A few 
words of introduction regarding riches, and how much peo- 
ple thought of them, etc., would have prevented this absurd 
concept. 

We were having for ‘our lesson the Israelites leaving 
Egypt. Ten or twelve in the class had heard the passage 
read at home, probably without comment. As a unit they 
had taken the word ‘‘ pillar’’ to mean ‘‘ pillow,’’ and when 
I asked how God led these people, who had never been 
out of Egypt so far before, one of them replied, ‘* By a 
yellow cushion, which showed them the way.’’ And 
another added, ‘‘ It was yellow on one side and black on 
the other.’’ It took me a few seconds to see the steps in 
the syllogism which had led to this absurd conclusion. I 
began a most cautious presentation of my lesson truth, 
avoiding the word ‘‘pillar,’’ using ‘* bright cloud’’ and 
‘* dark cloud,’’ and describing it as reaching from far up 
in the sky down to the very ground,—my central lesson 
being that those who were doing right were in the bright- 
ness of God’s loving care, and enjoying his smile of ap- 
proval. For home work I suggested that they draw a 
cloud with crayons, making half of bright crayon and half 
of black, and that they put-some marks for people on the 
bright side of the cloud—as many people as they saw doing 
kind, loving things that week, which showed that they 
were living in the brightness of God’s smile and following 
his leading. The home work came back, and, to my dis- 
may, every one of those who had gotten that first idea of a 
‘** yellow cushion ’’ (but only those few) had drawn a square 
sofa-pillow, orange on one side and black on the other, 
needing only a ‘* P’’ or a tiger to make it a true Princeton 
pillow !—Zmma Belle D. Pierson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


% 
A Formal Graduation Service 


Special, formal, recognition of the little tots helps to 
deepen their interest in their Sunday-school life. The 
name of Belle Brain is a familiar one to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times; in her Sunday-school in Spring- 
field, Ohio, at the First Presbyterian Church, a most 
attractive service recently held was the ‘* Sunday-school 
Anniversary and Primary Department Graduation.”” Some 
of the features of the program, after the ordinary opening 
hymns and prayer and reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer, were the following, ‘* By the Primary Department :’’ 


1. Chorus, ‘* Precious Jewels. 

2. Chautauqua Scripture Drill. 

3. Solo and chorus, ** Lilies and Roses,’’ Miss Torbert's class. 
4- Recitation, Psalm 23, led by Miss McNally’s class. 

5. Banner exercise, ‘‘ Our Watchwords.”’ 

6. Introduction of the graduating class by the superintendent. 
7. Salutatory, ‘‘ Anniversary Time,’’ Hazel Lease. 

8. Concert recitation, (1) ‘‘ Books of the Bible ;"’ (2) ‘‘ The 

Commandments,’’ the graduating class. 

9g. Valedictory, Arthur Winston. 
to. Presentation of diplomas and Bibles by the pastor. 
tr. Class song, ‘* We are going onward."’ 


Then followed the ‘‘ Presentation of Awards,’’ by Mayor 
Milligan. Four kinds of awards were given: (1) For 
Perfect Attendance; (2) Bringing New Scholars; (3) 
Shorter Catechism ; (4) Scripture Verses. A hymn con- 
cluded the program. The last page of the attractively- 
printed program gave the names of the members of ‘* The 
Class of '03.’’ with ‘* Motto, Onward; Flower, Daisy ; 
Colors, Blue and White.’’ 





Ask Mrs. Bryner! 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner will answer 
your questions on primary work! She 
needs no introduction here to readers of The Sunday School 
Times. Since the incoming of 1903 she has been delighting and 
instructing its primary teacher-readers by her teaching hints 
each week in the lesson department. On the convention plat- 
form from the far north to the far south she has brought 
inspiration and uplift to thousands of puzzled or discouraged 
Sunday-school workers. Now she is to enlarge the scope of 
her work by conducting the question-and-answer column on this 
page for readers of The Sunday School Times. Come to her 
freely with questions on any phase of primary or junior Sun- 
day-school work,—she will place her experience and counsel at 
your disposal. Questions should be addressed to Mrs. Bryner, 
care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. If a reply by mailis desired, return postage should be 
included. Mrs. Bryner’s answers to questions already asked are 
as follows: 





Where no separate room is possible for the primary depart- 
ment, how can the work be best accomplished ? 

Provide the best substitute. The curtained or screened 
corner answers the purpose, giving opportunity for many 
of the exercises of the separate room. In country districts, 
during the summer, it is possible to teach the class in the 
church-yard, under a tree, or in the shade of the building. 
Some use the vestibule, or church steps, or the porch of a 
neighboring house. If you cannot secure just such sur- 
roundings as you desire, make the best use of what you 
have. Much of Jesus’ teaching was out of doors. 


How much time should be devoted to the lesson in the pri- 
mary class ? 

The average story told to children outside of Sunday- 
school requires from two to ten minutes. As the story 
form appeals to them most strongly, the lesson may be told 
in this way, and reproduced by the children in from fifteen 
to twenty minutes, and will be fully as effective as pro- 
longing it to half an hour, The remaining ten minutes 
may be profitably used in concert exercises, learhing a 
morning or evening prayer, a grace to repeat at the table, 
the temperance or yearly motto, verses, a new song, etc. 
These may be selected ofttimes with reference to their 
adaptation to the lesson truth of the day, or the general 
thought of the quarter, 


Name some helpful equipments for the primary departmeng. 

First of all, a separate room or place ; next, suitable and 
comfortable seats. The little chairs are preferable to 
benches, as they may be moved by the children themselves 
when necessary. The blackboard, or some substitute on 
which to illustrate your teaching ; pictures appropriate to 
the lesson truth, to be given out the same Sunday the les- 
son is taught, the teacher having explained the meaning of 
the picture before the children take them home. Other 
things might be added, but even this short list may lead 
some teacher to say, as the widow said to Elisha, ‘‘ Thy 
handmaid hath not any thing’’ (2 Kings 4:2). Ponder 
also Elisha’s question, ‘* What hast thou ?’’ and consider 
how the Lord blessed the use of what she had. 


. 





What is the Cradle Roll ? 

It is that branch of the Sunday-school which provides for 
the membership of the children from birth to three years of 
age (the real infant class). They are not expected to at- 
tend regularly, but are invited, with parents, for a short 
time on special occasions, such as Children’s Day, Rally 
Day, etc. As they stand together before the pastor, a special 
prayer is offered for the parents and these little ones. The 
birthdays aré recognized by appropriate cards sent to the 
homes, and an offering is often made by the parents on the 
child’s birthday. “The names are gathered on a Cradle Roll 
(simple or elaborate), which hangs in the Sunday-school 
room. Frequently a certificate of promotion from the 
Cradle Roll to actual Sunday-school membership is given, 
when the child begins to attend the school regularly. For 
further information, inquire of your own denominational 
publishing house, or enclose a stamp for Cradle Koll litera- 
ture to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Newark, New Jersey. 


Should the primary department have opening and closing 
exercises with the main school ? 

Not when it can be avoided. Small children seldom 
join in these general exercises, because they understand 
neither songs nor prayers, and cannot read the Scriptures. 
They often grow restless, and the teacher’s closest atten- 
tion is required to prevent their making a disturbance ; 
whereas, in their own room, simple exercises which they 
understand appeal to all, providing wholesome opportunity 
for variety of position and exercise. Where there is only 
one room, and the small children must be there, recognize 
their presence, and give them some little part in the gen- 
eral program. On some Sunday, let them repeat their 
prayer-verse before the usual prayer. Again, let them 
repeat the prayer for the offering or that at the closing, or 
their birthday verse, or in the lesson review call on them 
for the Golden Texts of the quarter, or occasionally have 
them sing before the school one of their primary songs. 
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Israel Asking for a King 


By Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT which had been prophesied now 

came to pass. Moses, in his final 

charge to Israel, foresaw the course of 

events, and had a vision of a future in 

which the children of Israel should weary 

of republican institutions, and should be 
beguiled by the apparent advantages connected with a 
more centralized form of government. In Deuteronomy 
17 : 14-17 they are told that when they are come into 
the possession of the promised land, and begin to 
clamor to have a king set over them, like all the 
nations that are around about them, they shall set 
over them as king one whom Jehovah their God shall 
choose. He shall not be a foreigner, but one from 
their brethren. He shall not be one who multiplies 
horses to himself, nor one who practices polygamy, 
or lives in sumptuous style. 

From the brevity of the narrative in Judges, one is 
likely to get a very erroneous impression concerning 
the general condition of things. The government, 
though called a theocracy, was really a highly spe- 
cialized democracy, and was, on the whole, one of 
the most successful experiments under that method of 
government. Of the three hundred years included in 
the history of the judges, two hundred and forty were 
years of peace, in which the people did what was 
right in their own eyes; that is, conducted them- 
selves in such an orderly manner that the repressive 
machinery of the law did not appear upon the surface. 
The history of the Book ot Judges is confined to a few 
limited periods of disturbance, thus illustrating the 
truth of the couplet, 


‘* The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones,’’ 


Indeed, it would be difficult to find in the history 
of any other people the truthful record that during 
three hundred years there was a single period of 
eighty years of peace, with two successive periods of 
forty years each, and four of twenty years. During 
these prolonged periods the unruffled stream of na- 
tional life flowed onward in ever-increasing volume, 
The people married, and gave in marriage ; children 
abounded, playing in all the streets ; the Levites ful- 
filled their mission as educators, religious leaders, 
and administrators of the civil law ; the cities of ref- 
uge secured a fair trial to those suspected of crime, 
and the whole scene is one which the historical 
imagination delights to reproduce. 


Advantages of Situation 


The physical geography of the country tended both 
to produce these results, and at the same time, in the 
long run, to expose the régime to serious apparent 
outside dangers. The conquests of Joshua and his 
followers were largely limited to the hill country, 
which is in a peculiar manner isolated from the sur- 
rounding region. A sharp line of precipitous lime- 
stone ledges, nearly two thousand feet in elevation, 
separates the hills of Judza from the Philistine plains 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean, while to the 
northeast the spurs of Mt. Hermon separate it from 
the ancient civilized center of Damascus; on the east, 
likewise, an even more wild line of precipices pro- 
tected Israel from the inhabitants of the desert beyond 
the Jordan, while to the south the desert itself fur- 
nished an impassable defense. Never was a free 
people better situated for self-defense and for the 
perpetuation of their democratic institution than were 
the children of Israel. 

Nor, with all their vicissitudes, had the people 
failed to prosper under the judges. The hills of 
Palestine, under this régime, retained their pro- 
ductivity. The slopes were everywhere terraced and 
covered with vines and fig- and olive-trees ; the re- 
stricted plains that received the wash from the hills 
were covered with waving fields of grain, altogether 
supporting a population many times in excess of that 
which is now found upon it. As an indication of the 
density of the population, it is noted that, when Saul 
sent forth a summons for volunteers to go with him to 
the rescue of Jabesh-gilead (1 Sam. 11 : 8), more than 
three hundred thousand responded, while it is evi- 
dent from the twelfth verse that there was a large 
number who had failed to respond, thus incurring the 
indignation of those who had done so. This would 
probably imply a population of two or three mil- 
lions. 

But, as is usually the case with nations, the ills 
they have, being fully appreciated, seem greater than 


those of an opposite nature into which they blindly 
fly. The ungratefulness of republics has become 
proverbial. The weaknesses of democracy have be- 
come the jest of more centralized forms of govern- 
ment. Yet the most centralized forms of government 
are, after all, dependent upon the popular verdict, 
and are béset with dangers which are sure to issue in 
their decay. 


A Natural Cradle of Liberty 


In the physical geography of Palestine, Providence 
had provided a natural cradle for the preservation of 
such a liberty as was in the possession of the children 
of Israel. So long as they attended to their own 
affairs, the children of Israel were not likely to be 
disturbed by the great world-powers in the valley of 
the Euphrates and in the Nile, which were contend- 
ing for the mastery of the world. The course of their 
armies Jed along the coast, and not over the hills of 
Palestine. When Napoleon was striving for the mas- 
tery of Syria, he was asked why he did not send an 
expedition to capture Jerusalem. His instant reply 
was, ‘‘It is of no military significance.’ And so the 
constant burden of the prophets in later times was to 
prevent the kings of Judah from forming alliances 
with either of the vast empires on the east or on the 
west ; for, with whichever one they became allied, 
they invited attacks from the other, while during the 
time of the judges their natural lines of defense were 
so strong that a united and public-spirited people 
could easily defend themselves against the compara- 
tively feeble tribes immediately surrounding them. 

But democracy has its trials. Under it it is dif- 
ficult to secure unity of action. The jealousy of 
one section of the other is frequently a source of 
weakness and disaster. It was‘so in Russia, where 
for many centuries the republics preferred to be under 
the yoke of the Tartars rather than yield the supremacy 
to any one of their own number, until finally, as a 
deliverance from existing evils, they accepted the 
military leadership of Moscow and the house of Ro- 
manoff ; and there emerged the military organization 
which we see to-day. Thus also the various princi- 
palities and kingdoms of Germany have surrendered 
their autonomy, and become the German Empire ; 
while in the United States the original loose agglome- 
ration of independent states found it necessary to unite 
themselves more closely under the present federal 
constitution, by which the states lose a large part of 
their former liberty, and each assumes the common 
burden of all. That this is not slight may be per- 
ceived by noticing that, when Congress appropriates, 
as it now does, one thousand million dollars for the 
army and navy and other expenses of the government, 
it means a tax of more than ten dollars on every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 


Popular Clamor for a Change 


Notwithstanding the warnings in Deuteronomy, re- 
peated now again by Samuel, the people clamored for 
a king, that they might be like other nations, The 
immediate occasion for this was the apparent failure 
of Samuel's house to give satisfaction to the people. 
Samuel himself was old, and his sons, who might 
naturally take his place, were inefficient and Corrupt. 
They ‘‘ walked not in his ways, but turned aside after 
lucre, and took bribes, and perverted justice’’ (1 Sam. 
8 : 3) Meanwhile the siege of Jabesh-gilead by 
Nahash, king of the Ammonites, and his refusal to 
allow the inhabitants to capitulate except upon the 
most cruel conditions, forced upon the people the 
necessity of securing a strong leader (11 : 1 ; 12: 2). 
The clamor arising from under these conditions led 
the elders, who were the natural representatives of the 
people, to go to Samuel and ask for a king. But 
Samuel protested, and warned them of what would be 
the evils of a more centralized form of government. 
Still they insisted. It was therefore practically by a 
popular vote that the change in the form of govern- 
ment was originated. Democracy had its way, sub- 
mitting its own neck to the yoke, and binding its own 
hands and feet. 

It would seem from 1 Samuel to : 25 that the aged 
prophet drew up a sort of constitution, for it is said that 
he ‘‘told the people the manner of the kingdom, and 
wrote it in a book, and laid it up before Jehovah ;"’ 
but, like all other constitutions, it seems to have been 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

In the first choice of a king, however, the people 
seemed to have proceeded wisely in accordance with 
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the law and with the best light they had. Saul, the 
son of Kish, was chosen by the Lord through the 
prophet Samuel. He was not a foreigner, but one of 
their own number, who, like the judges of old, heard 
the cry of distress calling for a leader, and in the de. 
liverance of Jabesh-gilead established his renown as a 
warrior, and by his leniency towards his opponents 
among the people established his general fitness for 
the leadership to which he was called (see 11 : 
12, 13). 

In general Saul conformed to the ideal king fore- 
shadowed in Deuteronomy. Not only was he di- 
vinely appointed and home born, but he maintained 
a simple court,—if, indeed, he had any court at all. 
He did not multiply horses, he did not enrich him- 
self by heavy taxation and the collection of treasures 
of gold and silver, nor was his heart turned away by a 
multiplicity of wives. His final sad fate is a tragedy 
of the deepest dye,—all the deeper because it seems 
to have been connected with a development of in- 
sanity, which goes far to palliate his outward depar- 
tures from the law. 


Results of the New Policy 


But when once committed to this change of policy, 
the logic of events hastened on to the final natural 
result. The choice of a king was nothing less than a 
revolution, setting in motion forces which men less 
wise than Moses and Samuel might see would lead to 
disaster. David followed Saul ; but, notwithstanding 
his superior character, he was not able to resist the 
evil tendencies of the situation. He organized a 
standing army; he made a census of the people, 
probably for the purposes of taxation and conscrip- 
tion ; he multiplied wives, and left his kingdom to 
his wise and upright son, who soon succumbed to the 
subtle influences of the situation, and multiplied 
horses and chariots and silver and gold, and estab- 
lished a harem that attracted the attention of all the 
world. The kingdom became glorious, but corrup- 
tion came in like a flood. The moral character of 
the people degenerated ; the kingdom soon ceased to 
be united, and was divided into two, with its long 
succession of civil strifes. In the rhetorical language 
of Rehoboam, Solomon's son and successor, he 
made his little finger thicker than his father’s loins, 
and added to his father’s yoke; while his father 
chastised them with whips, he proposed to chastise 
them with scorpions. 

It is perhaps useless to speculate on what might 
have been if Israel had resisted the temptation to be- 
come like the nations of the world. But we can see 
what were the possibilities, in the success with which 
the Jews have maintained their national characteris- 
tics for these now more than two thousand years dur- 
ing which they have been without a king and without 
a local habitation. Or, still more probably, we can 
see it in the career of the Christian Church, which is 
prevailing more and more as a spiritual kingdom, 
ruling the world by its lofty ideals, and leavening the 
whole mass of humanity by the naked force of the 
truth it represents. When Jesus was asked by Pilate, 
‘Art thou the king of the Jews?’’ he answered, 
‘‘Yes, 1am aking. To this end have I been born, 
and to this end am I come into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice.’ In coming down 
from that lofty pedestal, where they were the repre- 
sentatives of the highest spiritual forces of the world, 
to match their strength with the material forces of 
temporary political and military power, the children 
of Israel really sold their birthright, and prepared 
the way for the long train of disappointment, humilia- 
tion, and sorrow that followed. The lesson is one 
which constantly needs to be heeded by all classes of 
people. 

OBERLIN, OHIO, 
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Wonders with a Meaning 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Beauty 


HOUGH some amorous alligator might see 
Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt emergent 
from Nilotic mud, according to our standards of 

beauty crocodiles and hippopotami are not beautiful. 

But rising from them, almost all life is. We wander 
along sea beaches to find forms of alge beautiful as 
a dream of forms. Mosses and lichens bear even the 
test of the microscope. Hear Ruskin, the genius of 





The fifth of a series of brief but significant articles by 
Bishop Warren on the marvels of the universe, and their 
message to Christian believers. 
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insight and master of expression, speak of them : 
«« How is one ever to tell the traceries of intricate 
silver and friezes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fiber into fitful brightness 
and glossy traverses of silken change, yet all subdued 
and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweetest offices 
of grace?’’ These are not for any apparent use, nor 
their tiny beauty for any ordinary perception. But 
suppose a spring landslide make an ugly scar on the 
mountain-side. All the forces of nature make a 
charge to cover the place, not only with a general 
aspect of greenness, but every inch has a more deli- 
cate beauty than one in a million men can discover 
or appreciate. 

Larger vegetable life is inexpressibly beautiful. 
Every tree is a picture ; and not merely a picture, but 
alive. What graceful sway of pendent branches, 
what change of color with every passing breeze, and 
with every passing hour of shifting sunshine. It sings 
its soft and soul-like sounds to the ear, and fills wide 
miles with perfume. 

Rising to animal life we find the same flush of 
over-abundant beauty. Along the vast stretches of 
old ocean's shore there are unthinkable millions 
of tiny creatures that build for themselves houses 
tinted like the dawn. This color is not always a 
general flush like an aurora, but it is often arranged 
in exact geometrical or arborescent form. 

It cannot be affirmed that these moluscous crea- 
tures are the designers, or hardly the conscious pos- 
sessors of all this beauty, as birds are conscious of 
theirs. A peacock, tangier, or parrot is decidedly 
conscious of its beauty, though not the designer 
thereof. Certainly the trees, mosses, and myriad 
flowers are not the conscious designers and authors of 
their far-flung fragrance and beauty. 

The conclusion is irresistible. There is a power 
not ourselves that makes for beauty and glory. The 
heavens declare the glory of God. Out of Zion, the 
perfection of beauty, God hath shined. Let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us. It comes very 
readily. Any woman who gets an old tin can anda 
sprig of geranium can have God come and work his 
beauty in her window, and with even less prepara- 
tion have him work his beauty in her heart. 

University Park, CoLo. 






Children At Home 
_ AStudy of Flies 


By Charles McIlvaine 


HE very next time any readers of The Sunday 
School Times have nothing to do, it will very 
much interest them to watch both the capers 

and the earnestness of the common house-fly. 

It is a wise rule to make use of loafing minutes. 
Many years ago I taught myself that it was a good 
thing, whenever nothing-else-to-do times came along, 
to look about me and see what was going on. I 
always found something busy at its life work,—a bug 
or a bird, some many-legged or some few-legged ani- 
mal, even plants. Thus idle moments are made in- 
teresting and instructive, and the world holds more 
for us. We become more interested in it ; our horizon 
widens. All information is of use some time or other. 

The house-fly is usually at hand, or at nose,—as 
you please. It has six legs and two wings. It requires 
much care on our part to move two legs with ease, 
grace, and safety. But the fly is never bothered with 
his six (unless it be on sticky paper). It is far ahead 
of us in motive-power. It could even lose a pair of 
legs without needing crutches. It moves them with 
the greatest ease, and at high speed. It uses them 
for many purposes. It sleeps on them. How springy 
they must be! It is not particular whether it goes to 
sleep hanging by them on the wall, or swinging by 
them from the ceiling, or resting on them standing 
up. With its pair of hind legs it scratches its back, 
dusts the upper and lower sides of its wings, and combs 
out the hairs upon its body with their stiff bristles. 
And this done, it sticks its legs out behind while rub- 
bing them together to clean out the combs. Resting 
on its hind pair, you will often see it using two or four 
front legs to wipe off its thousands of eyes, clean the 
fore section of its trink, rub down its long, limber 
sucker which we call proboscis, then shake hands with 
itself in a comical way as if to thank itself for the 
cleaning. 





Editor’s Note.—Tnis is the second of 2 series of articles for 
younger readers on the *‘ Wonders of Every-Day Life."’ 
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The sucker, which you see run in and out of its 
head and poked upon all sorts of eatables, as if it was 
a little stamper, is the fly's mouth. Instead of taking 
the food to its mouth, it sends its mouth for the food. 
It is spread out at the end to make a sucker. If the 
food is liquid, it sucks it up; if it is hard, it secretes 
a fluid, wets it, dissolves it, then takes it in. We 
partially moisten our food in our mouths ; the fly does 
it outside. In this way it eats granulated sugar. 

What appear to be two great eyes, and nearly all of 
the fly's head, are really thousands of eyes set side 
by side. There are no lids to them ; they never wink 
at you. When a fly wants to move its eyes it has to 
turn its head, just as the owl does. Neither can move 
their eyes. The fly's eyesight is sharp. Pretend to 
strike one with your hand. It will fly away, and 
probably come back at once. If you again raise your 
hand, even at some distance from the fly, it will leave. 
If you want to hit a fly, wait until it is busy éating, or 
combing itself; then open your fingers and strike. 
If you strike with closed fingers, the rush of air from 
under your hand will carry the fly out of danger. This 
is the reason why a whisk-broom or a wisp of wire 
now sold for the purpose of whacking flies seldom 
misses them,—the air passes upward through them. 
A newspaper roughly folded is good as a fly-killer. 
The air is driven in different ways by the folds, and 
the edges of the folds strike the fly before the currents 
of air do. 

House-flies proper, those in the far greater nuinber 
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in the house, do not bite ; they have nothing to bite 
with. There is one, called the stable-fly, which bites 
sharply. It visits the house and looks so much like 
the house-fly that, unless you know a great deal about 
flies, you will mistake it. You will surely know it if 
it bites. It really does not bite, neither does a mos- 
quito ; it pierces the skin with its proboscis. 

No fly grows after it leaves the grub state and be- 
comes a fly. There are big and little flies, but not in 
the same family of flies. There are no baby flies. A 
fly is as big when it is first born as it ever is, —unless 
it gets at the molasses or preserves. You see large 
and small flies in the house, and, naturally, think they 
are all house-flies. They are not. 

Flies do not lay their eggs in the house. The 
mother-fly goes to the stables, and lays about a hun- 
dred and twenty eggs. Then she goes visiting. She 
cares nothing more for them. In twenty-four hours 
they hatch into little grub-like affairs,—larve. In 
this state they eat ravenously for from five to seven 
days, and change their skins, which get too small 
for them, three times. Then they go into another 
state,—the pupal. In this they change into flies. 
This takes from five to seven days more. Their 
funny-looking cover bursts, out they come, and very 
soon they become sociable. 

Flies are cunning, sly, persevering, and full of fun. 
You will often see them teasing and playing with one 
another. That they tease us, no one will deny. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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Israel Putnam Black’s Services to Primary Work 
By the Rev. William F. S. Nelson 


‘is MY twelve years of acquaintance with Israel P. 

Black, preceding his passing away in Philadel- 

phia on May 22, 1903, I have learned to respect 

the man, honor the Christian, and love the teacher. 

Let me give word-pictures of Mr. Black under these 
three guises. 

He was a man. His sturdy New England manhood 
won respect from all who knew him ; his face was an 
index to his character ; gentleness and determination 
combined with honesty and fearlessness ; wisdom 
and experience were joined with tenderness and faith- 
fulness. Not only was he active in his church, but 
in municipal and governmental questions he took a 
vital interest ; he never stooped to meanness or self- 
ishness ; he came directly to you with kindly criticism 
or hearty praise; his work had about it a manly 
ring, and he often said, ‘‘1 know you will not agree 
with me, but that is my opinion.’" He was tenacious 
of what he thought wise, but when others decided 
against him, he at once took hold with them and gave 
his best help. 

He was a Christian. In him we saw in a marked 
degree the attainment of the spirit of ‘a little child."’ 
He had childlike faith and a childlike love of verities ; 
there was no place in his philosophy for doubts ; he 
accepted God's Word as God's Word, and ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’’ was enough for him. His prayers 
breathed out the faith of a child in converse with a 
father or a dear friend. He had the purity of a child ; 
fond of humorous stories or witty sayings, never did 
any, however witty, appeal to him or receive his ap- 
proval if there was a taint init. He had the compassion 
of a child ; he was a friend to the distressed, giving far 
more liberally than he could afford, his one question 
being, ‘‘Is there need ?’’ He was like a child in his 
readiness to forgive and forget ; he bore no malice, he 
spoke no ill of his neighbor. Ready always to find an 
excuse for poor, failing humanity, he would excuse, 
even when he was the sufferer, the faults and failings 
of those about him. Teaching the children, thinking 
about them, thinking for them, unconsciously he grew 
like them. 

He was looked up to as a prince of primary teach- 
ers. Mr. Black never was so much in his element as 
with his primary school before him. Then every 
faculty was alert, every nerve keyed, every sense on 
guard. He knew every child by name; knew the 
parents, their condition and circumstance; knew the 
capacity of each child, its disposition and possibilities. 
Mr. Black loved the child, the Book, the Saviour. 
He knew these three so well that teaching was a 
delight. The children loved him, sespected him, 
and consequently obeyed him. The amount of work 
done by the children under his care was exceptional. 
It is doubtful if in any other school the children, as a 
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whole, imbibed so much Scripture; for it was im- 
bibing. They drank in the beautiful Scripture texts 
and truths from him as flowers drink in dew. . It was 
not work ; it was a delight. 

Mr. Black was in love with his work. On his last 
Sunday in the Sunday-school room, as he opened his 
desk, preparing for the day's work while waiting for 
the children to gather, he sang softly, 

** He loves me, too, he loves me, too, 

I know he loves me, too.’’ 
When I said to him that it was ‘‘good to hear a 
mar. sing about his work,’’ he replied, ‘‘I always 
do.’" These words were the last, save a simple 
‘*Good-by *’ at the close of the school, we ever heard 
from his lips. He told the children of Jesus and his 
love, and told them impressively and understandingly, 
because he kept singing in his heart, ‘‘ He loves me, 
too."’ 

Need I say he was a patient teacher, a practical 
teacher, a successful teacher? Men and women 
whom he had taught as children came back in after 
years with their little ones for him to teach ; in fact, 
our school has been recruited largely from just this 
class, the parents bringing to the man they respected, 
the Christian they honored, the teacher they loved 
and trusted, their little ones, that he might lead and 
train them. Men to-day elders in churches, superin- 
tendents of Sunday-schools, preachers of the gospel, 
and professors in college, bear this testimony, ‘‘1 owe 
much of my success to Israel P. Black.”’ 

Much of Mr. Black's success was due to the intelli- 
gent co-operation of Mrs. Black. It was beautiful 
to see them work together. Mr. Black always was 
jealous that his wife should be named with him, and 
receive her share of praise and credit. In January 
of this year the former male scholars of Mr. and Mrs. 
Black presented them with a beautiful Joving-cup, 
and the joy of Mr. Black was doubled by the union of 
his wife's name with his own in the inscription. 

Mr. Black was born at Danvers, Massachusetts, on 
April 27, 1845. Early in life a Christian ; at twenty- 
one an elder ; before that a teacher; for five years 
the superintendent of Bethlehem Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Philadelphia ; for more than twenty-five years 
a primary superintendent of the Oxford Presbyterian 
School ; long connected: with the International work ; 
the author of ‘‘ Practical Primary. Plans,"’ much of 
which first appeared in The Sunday School Times ; 
an organizer of primary workers ; contributor to the 
Westminster lesson-helps, besides an active worker in 
all branches of church enterprise, —his life was well 
spent. He /ived his favorite hymn. It was among 
the last he taught: ‘I love to tell the story of Jesus 
and his love."’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson I. July 5. 


Israel Asking for a King 


1 Sam. 8: 1-10. Memory verses: 4-7. 
(Study vs. 1-22. Read Deut. 17 : 14-20; 1 Sam., chaps, 4-8.) 











Golden Text: Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only.—1 Sam. 7 : 3. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass, when Samuel was 
old, that he made his sons judges over Israel, 

2 Now the name of his firstborn was Joel; 
and the name of his second, A-bi’ah: ‘hey 
were judges in Bé’er-shé’ba. 

3 And his sons walked not in his ways, but 
turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and 
perverted judgment. 

4 Then all the elders of Israel gathered 
themselves together, and came to Samuel 
unto Ra’mah, 

5 And said unto him, Behold, thou art old, 
and thy sons walk not in thy ways : now make 
us a king to judge us like all the nations. 

6 4 But the thing displeased Samuel, when 
they said, Give us a king to judge us, And 
Samuel prayed unto the Lonb. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And it came to pass, when Samuel was 
old, that he made his sons judges over Israel. 
2 Now the name of his first-born was Joel ; 
and the name of his second, Abijah : they were 
judges in Beer-sheba. 3 And his sons walked 
not in his ways, but turned aside after lucre, 
and took bribes, and perverted justice. 

4 Then all the elders of Israel gathered 
themselves together, and came to Samuel 
unto Ramah; 5 and they said unto him, Be- 
hold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in 
thy ways: now make us a king to judge us 
like ail the nations. 6 But the thing dis- 
pleased Samuel, when they said, Give us a 
king to judge us. And Samuel prayed unto 
Jehovah. 7 And Jehovah said unto Samuel, 


COMMOW VERSION 


7 And the LorD said unto Samuel, Hearken 
unto the voice of the people in all that they 
say unto thee : for they have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I should not 
reign over them. 

8 According to all the works which they 
have done since the day that I brought them 
up out of Egypt even unto this day, wherewith 
they have forsaken me, and served other gods, 
so do they also unto thee. 

9 Now therefore hearken unto their voice : 
howbeit yet protest solemnly unto them, and 
shew them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them. 

10 § And Samuel told all the words of the 
LORD unto the people that asked of him a king. 


The American Revision copyright, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Hearken unto the voice of the people in alli 
that they say unto thee ; for they have not re- 
jected thee, but they have rejected me, that I 
should not be king over them. 8 According 
to all the works which they have done since 
the day that I brought them up out of Egypt 
even unto this day, in that they have forsaken 
me, and served other gods, so do they also 
unto thee. 9 Now therefore hearken unto 
their voice: howbeit thou shalt protest sol- 
emnly unto them, ance shalt show them the 
manner of the king that shall reign over them. 

to And Samuel told all the words of Jeho- 
vah unto the people that asked of him a king. 
1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 



























































Looking Backward and Forward 
By Dean Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


HE lessons for the new quarter take up and de- 
velop a fascinating and oo period of 
Hebrew history,—the establishment of the king- 

dom. The one who hastily reads 1 Samuel 8-12 re- 
ceives the vague impression that the founding of the 
monarchy was a fatal error. Humanly —- 
however, it was rather a necessity and a real advan- 
tage. Not until the people had been thus organized 
into a real nation, and given a sense of nationality, 
independence, and power, could they become in any 
valuable sense God's instrumentality to be used for 
his far-reaching purposes. To this end their leaders 
unconsciously worked. Samuel, when he obeyed the 
direct command of God (9: 16) by laying hands 
upon Saul and anointing him, was performing the 
most important deed of his glorious life,—at least the 
one fraught with most important consequences. 

To realize the political necessity of the choice of a 
king, we need to look backward into the days of the 
judges or of Joshua. When Israel settled down in 
the territory west of Jordan, they had no complete 
control of it. For generations it was a question, in 

wrtions of the land at least, whether Canaanite or 
invader should be uppermost. For long intervals 
the Israelites felt the yoke of military subjection. 
When, finally, by the heroic leadership and fiery 
zeal of Deborah, the power of the Canaanites was 
broken, and Israel became clearly dominant, it still 
remained true that this was a local, not a general, 
dominance. The people did not act together. They 
acknowledged no regular leadership. Their ‘* judge” 
was the ablest man of his day, but, with few excep- 
tions, his influence extended but a little way beyond 
his own borders. The working social unit was the 
clan or tribe. Its interests each member studied ; 
for it he willingly made all kinds of sacrifices ; be- 
ae it he had only a vague and unreliable feeling of 

inship, influential with him in proportion to his re- 
ligious enthusiasm. The active tie between these 
scattered units, as the song of Deborah shows, was 
their common belief in Jehovah as their God. It was 
not, as yet, a dependable bond. 

But experience is a fine teacher, and the Hebrew 
clans had it in abundance. They came at last to 
realize that, when they acted in concert, their ene- 
mies could not resist them,—not even the Philistines, 
their plucky and obstinate neighbors. Ideally, this 
unity of action might result from religious loyalty ; 
actually, the Hebrews were still so far from religious 
maturity that their relationship to Jehovah was nota 
reliable factor. They much preferred to rely upon 
the bond which they saw to be effective with other 
peoples,—the possession of a king, who would be 
obeyed by all, who would be their leader in war, and 
the arbiter of their disputes in-time of peace. . Beyond 
this they did not think. 

That they turned to Samuel to accomplish this 
reorganization of their political and social system is 
accounted for by his position among the people. His 
ascendancy had been won by his pure and unselfish 
character, his zeal for a united Israel and for Jehovah, 
his shrewd and straightforward dealings with the in- 
terests entrusted to him. As the spiritual heir of 
the venerable Eli, the far-sighted organizer of united 
resistance to Philistine oppression, and the zealous 
advocate of Israel’s possible future, Samuel was the 
trusted leader of the better portion of the people. 
Whatever one person could accomplish was possible 
to him, and to him alone. 

Organization is but a means to an end. It can 
never be the complet. solution of such a problem as 
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that which confronted the Israel of Samuel's day. 
The prophet himself fairly warned the people that 
the king, after they had secured him, would be a dis- 
appointment. He would regard the people as his 
private property ; he would forget that he was simply 
their leader and friend and shepherd. Unless he 
had the fear of God in his heart, their experience 
with him might often be bitter. Their only safeguard 
would be a constant emphasis upon divine guidance 
and loyalty. 

The lessons for this quarter and half-year cover 
only the establishment of the coveted kingdom. On 
the whole, it was a stirring period, revealing Israel's 
possibilities to herself, =k spelling the future in 
capital letters. At its beginning we find a disorgan- 
ized and rather disheartened people, in subjection 
to the Philistines (9 : 16; 10: 5; 13 : 19-21), so far in- 
spirited by Samuel’s leadership and influence that 
they were restless, and ready to rise under a suitable 
captain against their foes. Under Saul, the king 
whom Samuel helps them to choose, they accomplish 
political independence. But Saul was a chieftain 
rather than aking. His palace was his farmhouse, 
his throne under a tree (22: 6), his army such a levy 
as the fear of his wrath would call together at an 
emergency, his kingdom only the territory between 
Esdraelon and Hebron. He had neither the political 
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genius, nor the popular confidence, nor the religious 
personality, which fitted him to give Israel its place 
among the nations. Physically superb, personally 
attractive, a brave and skilful general, yet he was 
impatient of excellence in others, self-centered, and 
narrow of vision, no sort of man tocreate a nationality 
and give it a standing. 

David was such a man. The fascination of these 
lessons comes to us as we try to discover this. He 
was a real man, with serious human faults, yet with 
a personality truly imperial,—one through whom 
God could do great things. He could see that which 
is not visible to the eye. Religion was a great re- 
ality to him, and the divine side of life ; yet this did 
not make him a theorist, blind to immediate, prac- 
tical needs. He was a first-class leader of men, wily, 


shrewd, generous, resourceful, charming, but his suc- 
cesses did not permanently make him forgetful that 
he was God's vicegerent. His errors, however serious, 
were not fatal. On the whole, he rendered to Israel 
an immeasurable service. He brought the people 
into a working unity; he gave them a sense of 
nationality, he transferred to them his inextinguish- 
able hopefulness ; he extended their vision far into 
the future ; he gave them an honorable place among 
the peoples of the day, and started them on the career 
of development which made them into a world-valued 
nation. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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God will not force his wisdom on those who insist 
on learning by their own follies. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Near the close of Samuel’s administration. 
About 1103 B.C., according to what seems to 
me the most probable understanding of the bib- 

lical data. Ussher says about 1112 B.C. Many now 
date it from half a century to a century and a half 
later. 

PLace.—Ramah, a few miles from Jerusalem, west 
of north. 

INTERVENING Events.—In our last lesson in the Old 
Testament course (see The Sunday School Times for 
December 6, 1902), we studied the account of the 
accession of Samuel as judge. His administration 
was a brilliant one, though the record of it extends 
to only a few verses. It lasted perhaps eighteen 
years, to the accession of Saul, after which Samuel 
remained judge till his death (1 Sam. 7 : 15), though 
no longer chief magistrate. It began with great 
successes over the Philistines (7 : 7-14), which con- 
tinued ‘‘all the days of Samuel” (7 : 13); that is, 
so long as he was chief magistrate. Some of its 
great achievements were the religious reform (7 
2-6), the ‘‘ peace between Israel and the Amorite” 
(7 : 14), its orderly administration of justice (7 : 15-17), 
the revival of prophetic activity (10: 5 and many 
other places). It was while things were in this pros- 
perous condition that the discontent arose. 


Verses 1-3.—The occasion of the demand that was 
made for a king.—O/d: So old that he now had 
grown sons ; not so old but that he afterward re- 
mained for a long time in public life. Guess his age 
as sixty years.—/udges in Beer-sheba: Local judges, 
such as are provided for in Deuteronomy 16: 18. 
Apparently they were young men to undertake such 
responsibilities. Had they been faithful, there were 
large careers open before them.— 7urned aside after 
lucre: According to the pentateuchal tradition, those 
who ‘‘ shall judge the people ’ must be ‘‘ men of truth, 
haters of lucre” (Exod. 18 : 21).—Zook bribes, and 
perverted judgment: ‘‘ Perverted” is the transitive 
form of the verb just translated ‘‘turned aside.” 
They ‘‘turned judgment aside.” This clause is 
quoted, ‘‘ Thou shalt not turn judgment aside,... 
and thou shalt not take bribes” (Deut. 16 : 19), with 
echoes from Exodus 23 : 2, 8; Deuteronomy 24 : 17; 
27: 19, 25; 10: 17. ' 

Verses 4, 5.— Walk not in thy ways: Doubtless 
they repeated the particulars which we find in the 
preceding verses.—Set thou for us a king... like 
all the natics: Virtually cited from Deuteronomy : 
‘‘I] will set a king over me, like all the nations” 
(Deut. 17 : 14, 15). This writer means us to under- 
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stand that they based their argument upon Deu- 
teronomy. 

In the several parts of this narrative various rea- 
sons are assigned for their desiring a king (1 Sam. 
8:5, 20; 9: 16; 12:12). These reasons are not in- 
consistent. It is only by perverting them that they 
can be made to seem inconsistent. Especially it is 
not intimated (see 9: 16 and 10: 5) that there was 
then any a danger from the Philistines, and 
the contrary is affirmed (7 : 13, 14). But many of the 
Israelites who could remember the days of Philistine 
subjugation were still young people, and perhaps no 
one living could remember when Israel had been free. 

Verse 6a.—The thing was evil in the eyes of 
Samuel: This is the literal translation. Every good 
man dealing with those less wise than himself, knows 
that circumstances often arise in which he has no 
right to relieve them of the responsibility of choosing 
for themselves. There is no incongruity between 
his disapproving their choice and trying to persuade 
them against it, and his doing his best to help them 
after they have chosen. 

Verses 64 to 9a.—Samuel prayed: He does not 
himself decide the matter, but takes it to Jehovah.— 
Hearken: Jehovah takes the same view of the case, 
but he will permit himself to be dethroned from the 
temporal rap many | over these people rather than 
coerce their free will.— 7hey have not rejected thee: 
The negative is antithetical, and is therefore to be 
relatively understood. 

Verses 96, 10.—Howbeit thou shalt protest: 
Samuel obeys. He protests faithfully, but when he 
has been voted down he does his utmost to make the 
experiment of the majority a success. 

Avusurn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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o H® MADE uis Sons Jupces Over IsraE..”—It 
is one of the dearest things to an Oriental’s 
heart to establish his sons in his trade or 

profession. In this our Syrian village there are more 

than eight related families whose male members fol- 

low carpentry because their common progenitor, a 

hanteed, years ago, was a carpenter. The black- 

smiths likewise inherit their trade from their great- 
grandfather, like most of the stonemasons. What is 
more curious, and perhaps dangerous, is that the 
sons of a doctor in a neighboring village are now 

practicing medicine without ever having been at a 

medical college, because their late father was a phy- 

sician. 

‘« Took BRIBES, AND PERVERTED J USTICE.””—A priest- 
judge who lived a few miles from where I write was 
known to be a bright example of integrity. One day 
aman brought hima present of soap. It was refused. 
Some days later the man appeared with a present of 
candles, and exultantly said: ‘‘ These thou must take. 
These are payment of my vow [soréan], and must 
be lighted upon the altar in your church.” ‘‘ You 
have three altars in your village,’ said the priest. 
‘* Pay your vows there. You may not have a law-suit 
to-day, but you will to-morrow. If you do not take 
your tapers and go away to your house, I will shave 
your beard and put yo? in irons.” 

SHwEiIrR, Mr. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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A King Invisible or Visible,—_Which? 


By Alexander 


HE child Samuel had seen the tragedy of Eli’s 
weak tolerance of his wicked sons, and the ruin 
to his house and disaster to Israel which were 

its consequences. The old man Samuel almost re- 
peated Eli's fault, and, in so doing, precipitated an- 
other disaster. Possibly the transition from the 
theocratic to the monarchic form of government was 
bound to come sooner or later; but that it came 
when it did was directly owing to the sins of the sons 
of a good father, who yielded to the temptation of 
trying to perpetuate in his descendants his own po- 
sition of authority. That foolish nepotism has 
wrecked many a business concern, and caused end- 
less mischiefs in church and state. ‘‘ He made his 
sons judges over Israel.” He had no right to do so, 
for the judges had hitherto been ‘‘raised up” by 
God, not ‘‘made” bymen. They had been qualified 
for their office, and then had been, by his providence, 

ushed into it. To make the office hereditary, even 
if the men who were put into it had been as strong 
as Samson, or as heroic as Jephtha, would have been 
to destroy its most essential characteristic. Samuel 
cannot be acquitted of having been the first to tamper 
with the purity of Israel’s theocratic constitution, and 
the elders were taking a leaf out of his own book 
when they came and said to him, ‘‘ Make us a king,” 
—as he had already ‘‘ made” judges. 

But his error was aggravated, and the people’s 
discontent was in a measure justified, by his sons’ 
behavior. Eli’s sons had outraged decency by lust; 
Samuel’s fell into the other characteristic vice of 
Eastern rulers, and bartered ‘‘justice"’ for bribes. 
Their father was a model of disinterestedness, and 
could hold up clean hands before Israel; his sons 
were corrupt. How often that miserable experience 
has been repeated where birth has been taken as the 
qualification for office! How often a son's vices have 
made the background for a father’s virtues, and a 
father’s virtues been the sharpest rebuke of a son’s 
vices! Blood may be transmitted, but goodness is 
not, but must be won by each for himself, with God’s 


help. 

The request of the elders, looked at from their 

int of view, had much to say for itself. We can 
ancy the talks which settled down at last into that 
shape, and how the village shaykhs in many a place 
would discuss the situation: ‘‘ Here we are, with 
Samuel getting old and past his best, these greedy 
sons of his working injustice, we loosely united, the 
Philistines watching us like tiger-cats, ready to 
spring,—what are we todo?” ‘Then some one would 
whisper, with much circumlocution, the query, 
‘Should we not do better with a king, like every 
other people?” And by degrees the thought would 
sneeed, and crystallize at last in the embassy to 
Samuel, and the definite request which so discom- 
posed him. He was annoyed, as appears from Jeho- 
vah’s words in verse 7, because the request was, with 
very plain speaking, based on his sons’ crimes, and 
also because he construed it as being a blow at him- 
self personally, and tending necessarily to restrict 
his authority, or to depose him altogether. The old 
man apparently clung to power, as old men will, and 
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the higher aspect of the matter, as relating to Jeho- 
vah, does not seem to have occurred to him till the 
divine voice had spoken. 

Nor did it consciously present itself to the elders, 
for they, like ourselves, could hide from themselves 
the deepest meaning of their actions, and ignore 
their real springs. They thought themselves actuated 
by prudent regard to their own interests, but if they 
had looked into their motives more narrowly, they 
would have found that what was masquerading un- 
der that disguise was really disbelief in the suffi- 
ciency of God's protection of Israel, and hankering 
after a visible authority to obey and a visible power 
to defend. There was a great deal of human nature 
in the Israelites, and if we know ourselves, we shall 
be slow tocast stones at them, but rather see in them 
mirrors that reflect our own faces. 

For are we not all in the same condemnation ? 
The life of faith, which relies on an unseen arm, and 
hearkens to the law of an unseen King, is difficult, 
and sense cries out for something that it can realize 
and cling to. Luther, in one of his letters, has a 
parable that tells how he looked at the vault of the 
sky, and sought in vain for the pillars that held it 
up, and how he feared that, having no visible sup- 

ort, it must fall. We all would like to see the up- 

olding columns. An Alpine path without a parapet 
seems to us more dangerous than if a wall, however 
low, fenced it on the side of the precipice. ‘‘ Give us 
a king” is but the ancient form of the universal 
craving for something ‘* more substantial "’ than the 
bare word of a God whom sense cannot grasp. How 
many of us would rather have a good balance at our 
banker’s than God’s promise, ‘‘ Thy bread shall be 
given thee, and ay water made sure”’? How many 
of us call the visible supports ‘‘ solid realities,” and 
the unseen strengths ‘* mystical,” meaning thereby 
unreal? How few of us believe that the Unseen is 
the real and solid, and the visible the transient and 
phantasmal! Let us scrutinize our governing ideas, 
and we shall find them very like those that sent the 
elders to Samuel, crying out for a king. 

And do not let us blink the solemn truth that all 
such craving is really tantamount to rejecting God. 
We can neither have two masters nor two confi- 
dences. We cannot stand, like the apocalyptic 
angel, with one foot on the stedfast land and one on 
the tossing sea. We must serve God or, not and, 
mamm%n ; we must trust God or, not and, ‘‘ the 
things that are seen."”” The divine dealing with the 
faithless recreants is a specimen of what he often 
does with us. He lets us have our foolish desires, 
and so find out our mistakes. Experience is a stern 
teacher, and takes heavy payment for her instruc- 
tions, but her lessons sink deep. If we will not 
serve Jehovah in joyfulness and peace, we are left to 
serve self-chosen gods and masters in misery and 
unrest, and then, perhaps, we shall be wise and 
return to the Lord our God. Babylonian bondage 
was the only way to burn out the taint of idolatry. 
The rodigal con gets his half-share of property, and 
is allowed to go off to the far-away land to learn, 
among the swine, what a fool he was. It is seeking 
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Love that grants the recreants’ request. They reject 
him, and he, by letting them have their way, is 
drawing them to himself. ‘I will go and return to 
my place, until they acknowledge their offence: ... in 
their affliction they will seek me earnestly.” 

But God does zof# let us stray away without letting 
us be quite clear as to the consequences. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt protest solemnly unto them, and shalt show 
them the manner of the king that shall reign over 
them.” We all know well enough that ‘ the wages 
of sin is death,” and we all are but too apt to forget 
that itis so. God’s warnings are the voice of love; 
and when men foolishly complain of a gospel that 
speaks of judgment and condemnation, and call it 
harsh, gloomy, inconsistent with the love of God, 
they are as absurd as if they complained of the 
danger-signals waved to stop a train from rushing 
into a gorge where the bridge is gone in a flood. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
~% 


Anger at the fruits of our follies will not affect 
their roots. 
oe 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Preparation of Heart 


REPARE your hearts unto the Lord (Golden 
Text). A story is told of a preacher who, walk- 
ing along the road, observed one of his parish- 

ioners hard at work breaking stones. The man was 
kneeling at his work, in order that he might do it 
the better. Stopping to speak to him, he said, ‘‘ Ah, 
—. I wish i could break the stony hearts of my 

earers as easily as you are breaking these stones !” 
John was a sharp, keen fellow, with true spiritual 
perception, and answered, ‘‘ Perhaps, pastor, you do 
not work on your knees.” Prayerful preparation of 
heart is the best equipment for service of humanity. 
Humility. and Service 

Serve him only (Golden Text). Count Tolstoi, in 
a public address made not long ago, is reported to 
have said ; ‘‘ The worst that can happen to an author 
is to think much of himself. Men are fractions. I 
call the soul, the best qualities, the real merit of a 
man, the numerator, and the opinion he has of him- 
self the denominator. The larger the denominator, 
we know, the smaller the importance of the nume- 
rator.” And so it is with people who are not authors. 
The more humble and sincerely devoted to pleasing 
God with our service, the higher its value. 


Unworthy Children of Good Parents 

And his sons walked not in his ways (v.3). A 
clerk in the Criminal Courts Building, New York 
City, noticed an old, white-haired woman wanderin 
timidly about the corridors, and inquired if he could 
be of assistance to her. ‘‘ Oh dear,” said she, ‘‘] am 
trying to get a glimpse of my son, whom I haven't 
seen in eight years, and I don’t know where to look 
for him.” ‘* Where do you expect to find him?” ‘I 
don’t just rightly know,” replied the old woman, ** but 
he is to be a witness in some court. There are so 
many courts, and they all look so much alike, that I 
hardly know where. I have been.” ‘‘ But don’t you 
know the case he is to testify in?” asked the clerk. 
The old woman's eyes sank. Finally she answered 
in a low voice: ‘‘ He is to testify in the murder trial 
of , and he has been in Sing Sing prison for eight 
years. He has two more years yet to serve, and I 
read in one of the papers that he was to be here to- 
day, so I thought that I would come here, and maybe 
they would let me in the court-room, so that I could 
see him, even if from afar, while he was testifying ; 
or, if they wouldn't do that, perhaps I could see him 
as he was being led across the corridor, on his way to 
the court-room from the Tombs. He was convicted 
of burglary, but I am sure he was led away. He 
was a good boy. Eight years is such a long time, 
and when he gets out I may not be alive. I am an 
old woman, and I haven't been feeling very strong of 





late.” The clerk said to a looker-on: ‘‘ These poor 
old bent mothers! They haunt these courts, and are 
heartbroken over their erring sons. They are the 
saddest of all the sad sights in this dismal building.” 


A good father or a good mother does not insure the 
goodness of children. 


Indifferent to Great Things 

Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy 
ways (v. 5). Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams tells how, 
when he first went into the editorial department of 
Scribner’s Magazine, the editor would toss a letter 
across the table, just like a common piece of paper, 
saying, ‘‘ Here’s a letter from Kipling; it’s all right.” 
The editor did it as though it were a note from his 
tailor. But young Williams, full of worship for literary 
greatness, shivered at the sacrilege. One day a 
stout, middle-aged man brushed by him in the office. 
They begged each other’s pardon. ‘‘ Hold on a min- 
ute,” called the editor; ‘‘] want to speak to 7. 
Howells.”’ ‘Is that Howells ?” Williams asked of the 
office boy. ‘‘Sure!” ‘* Mr, William Dean Howell's?” 
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And on being informed that it really was the author, 
he softly caressed the sleeve that the novelist had 
brushed against, as if it had been touched by a saint. 
‘*But,” he adds, ‘‘ after a while the feeling of awe 
wore off. We deal in authors. That’s our business.” 
Something like that may have happened to the sons 
of Samuel. Samuel was a good man, and his sons 
saw much of religious worship, and, not entering 
into it with their own hearts, they became indifferent 
to holy and sacred things. Young people, brought 
up in Christian homes, need to be impressed with 
the fact that, unless they yield their hearts to Chris- 
tian service, familiarity with religious services will 
only breed indifference, and make them harder. 
New York Ciry. 


When money gets into the scales of justice, malice 
leaps into her sword. 
al 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND Ais sons walked not in his ways (v. 3). To 
a man who knows that his own life, with all its 
imperfections, has been passed in an incessant 
struggle to keep in the way of righteousness, it is the 
supreme agony of existence to see his child depart 
from that time-honored path. There is no more 
merciless cruelty than that of a wayward boy who will 
deliberately inflict that pain. Boys, you have your 
own lives to live, it is true. We have no right to 
dwarf you, or warp you, or shut you up ina blind 
alley, or force you into a narrow lane that leads only 
tothe dump-heap. Every soul is born free to pursue 
its own destiny, and to restrain it by violence or self- 
ishness is as immoral as it is irrational. But for you 
deliberately to leave a course of life in which you 
have seen an honored father attain respect and 
ae in order to pursue ‘‘ the primrose path of dal- 
iance,” and bring down that gray-haired father’s 
head in sorrow to the grave, is so base as to be be- 
yond my power of erage Who gavé you the 
right to make another suffer in this way? The 
agony that those sons of Samuel inflicted on their 
father, when they turned out of the ‘‘ way ” in which 
he had been walking, was more real and terrible than 
if they had poured melted lead in his veins. We 
arrest men for cruelty to animals. We are powerless 
to prevent cruelty to parents. 

lurned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and 
ete fsa justice. That's not what you are after. 

o, of course not. What does a boy of ten or fifteen 
years care for filthy ‘‘lucre” and ‘“ bribes’’ and the 
‘*perversion of justice”? Such things have no 
temptation for you. But neither did they for Joel 
and Abijah when they were your age. That they 
turned aside for then was exactly what you are turn- 
ing aside for now. Robbing birds’-nests, stealing 
fruit, playing hookey, tormenting their neighbors, 
telling impure stories, playing gamesof chance. The 
trouble is that each one of these paths leads into the 
ones they followed afterwards. You cannot stop the 
channels of the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Arkansas 
from leading into that of the Mississippi; nor can 
ou stop the paths you are turning into as boys from 
eading into those which these ingrate sons were 
forced into when they grew to be men. 

Now make us a king to judge us like all the 
nations (v. 5). There-is a vivid flash of human 
nature! When they found that the morais of the 
community were being debauched, they wanted to 
change the form of government. Of course, blame 
everything on your laws and your leaders. When 
things go wrong in the Sunday-school, shriek for a 
new superintendent. When the church is cold and 
formal, clamor for a new minister. When your home 
is unhappy, hurry down to the divorce courts, turn 
off your wife, and rush out and marry another. If 
the life of the nation is wrong under a theocracy, 
howl for a democracy. Never blame yourselves. 
Always blame your laws or your leaders. ‘‘ Make 
us a king to judge us like all the nations."”" I suppose 
it never occurred to them that they would have to 
work as hard to be good under a king as under 
judges. This is not saying that one form of govern- 
ment is as good as another. But it is saying that it 
is just as easy to be bad in a democracy as in a the- 
ocracy or any other kind of ocracy. The best-attested 
fact of human life is this: that neither change of 
laws nor leaders can force a man or nation to be 

. Nothing can permanently destroy a man but 
nis own preference, and nothing can permanently 
save him but his own determination. 

The thing displeased Samuel (v. 6), It was a 
noble and righteous resentment. It makes one glad 
to see the old man’s heart grow hot within him at 
this attempt to unload personal responsibility. He 
knew then, as we know now, how often the how] for 
reform in government is mere noise and dust to stifle 
the bitter cry of the soul’s own guilt for sin. We 
want to be compelled to do right by the law, and 
thus relieved of the burden of doing it voluntarily for 
the sake of righteousness. This is not to denounce 

reform nor reorganization, to:secure those conditions 
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in which alone humanity can accomplish its peaceful 
evolution. But it is to say that the wise old man 
saw through their subterfuge, and knew that what 
they needed was not so much a king as a conversion 
to righteousness. He knew that Joel and Abijah 
were bad at heart, and that this is the trouble with 
most individual, municipal, and civic disorders. We 
shriek the same old complaint at the various systems 
and leaders that prevail in modern cities. The fact 
of the matter is, that the lust and avarice that are 
regnant in the hearts of the average American com- 
munity to-day would turn the government of Plato's 
republic or More's Utopia into an instrument of cor- 
ruption. What we need, more than we need new 
municipal codes, is municipal regeneration. 

Thou shalt protest solemnly unto them, and shalt 
show them the manner of the king that shall reign 
over them (vy. 9). This is what we need also. Men 
who shall ‘‘ protest" and ‘‘show us the manner” of 
every kind of new government of nation or munici- 
pality that can be instituted or conceived ; and how 
impotent they all are unless the hearts of the people 
are set on righteousness! Were the Jews any better 
under Ahab and Jeroboam than under Joel and 
Abijah ? How much better is New York under Low 
than Croker? Just about as much as the voters 
were made better (I think) by the moral education 
of the campaign. I ‘‘ protest.” What we need more 
than political reorganization is a religious awakening 
to righteousness. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


< 


A change in policy does not effect a change in 
principle. 
oe 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. Whom did Samuel set up as judges in 
Israel? What kind of men were his sons? 

Mr. ——, what solemn lesson may we learn from the 
fact that Samuel’s sons were such men? What re- 
quest did the elders of Israel make of Samuel? Was 
the fact that his sons were bad the only reason that 
led them to make this request? No. See 1 Samuel 
8 : 20. Have some teacher read this. When the 
elders made this request, what did Samuel do? What 
answer did God make? Now have some teacher 
read 1 Samuel 8 : 11-18, or else state these facts in 
his own words. Did this come to pass in later days ? 
Yes; in the time of Solomon it was all fulfilled. id 
God grant the request of the elders ? 





A WRONG REQUEST 
URGED — GRANTED 











Now write on the board the words A Request. 
Was this request right, or wrong? Wrong. Put 
that word on the board. When the elders knew that 
the request was not right, did they withdraw it? 
No; they urged it still more vehemently. Put down 
Urged. And what did God then do? He granted 
it. Put down the word Granted. Yes; and the day 
came in later years when the people were heartil 
sick of their king? What is, then, the lesson in all 
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this for us in these days? It is this: Be careful that 
your requests are in accordance with the will of God. 
f they are not, withdraw them at once, for God 
knows better what is for our good than we do. But, 
better than this, we should make all our requests as 
our own Lord did when he said, ‘‘ Not my will, but 
thine, be done.”. Then all will be well with us, and 
we may be sure that God will deal graciously with 
us, for our highest good. 

New York City. 

b 
God's plans are always better than our policies. 


ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


**Come, thou Fount of every bless- Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
ing. 87 : 1-3. 134: I-4. 
‘There's a wideness in God's a : ° 4:14) 
mercy.” Psalm § : 1-7. 
‘*O for a closer walk with God."’ (S:1-5. 731-6.) 
‘** Rise, my soul, and stretch thy Psalm 145 : 1-7. 
wings."’ (216 : 1-6. 310: 1-5.) 
**Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ Psalm 24 : 1-6 
‘I need thee every hour." . — dats ‘ 
‘‘Let children hear the mighty (31: 1-3. 48: 1-4.) 
deeds."’ Psalm 21 : 1-7. 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ (25: 1-4. 38: 1-4.) 
oo al 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some National Sins, in Israel and in America 


1. The Neglect of Family Training : 

His sons walked not in his ways (1-3). 
Command his children and his household (Gen. 18 : 18, 19). 
Teach them diligently unto thy children (Deut. 6 : 6, 7). 
Fathers, ... nurture them in. . . the Lord (Eph. 6: 4). 
2. The Love of Money : 

His sons... turned aside after lucre (3). 
Weary not thyself to be rich (Prov. 23 : 4, 5). 
Loveth silver shall not be satisfied (Eccl. 5 : ro). 
A root of all kinds of evil (1 Tim. 6: 10). 
3- The Lack of Principle : 

Took bribes, and perverted justice (3). 
Judge the people with righteous judgment (Deut. 16 : 18-20). 
Walketh righteously, . . . dwell on high (Isa. 33 : 15, 16). 
Eye be evil, . . . full of darkness (Matt. 6 : 22, 23). 
4- The Worldly Spirit : 

A king... like all the nations (4-6). 
Be not fashioned according to this world (Rom. 12: 2). 
Use the world, as not... to the full (1 Cor. 7 : 31). 
Love not the world (1 John 2: 15). 
s- Godlessness : 

Have rejected me... forsaken me (7, 8). 


He forsook God who made him (Deut. 32: 15). 
God looked down. . .. None that doeth good (Psa. 53 : 1-3). 
Alienated from the life of God (Eph. 4: 17, 18). 


6. Self-Will : 
Hearken unto their voice: howbeit... protest (9). 
Nay ; but we will have a king (v. 19). 
Be ye not stiffnecked, as your fathers (2 Chron. 30: 7, 8). 
< 


Whenever judgment is bought, justice is sold. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
pomeey teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
AUTION ! We closed six months’ lessons about 
Paul (once called Saul) with the promise of a 
crown for him in the heavenly kingdom. The 
Old Testament lessons begin with ‘‘ Israel Choosing 
a King,” whose name also is Sau/. Be careful to 
avoid confusion of these two, in the children’s minds. 

Notes.—1. The International Beginners’ Course is 
recommended for children under six years. Sugges- 
tions in the Times are for the older primary children 
of school age. 

2. Read the quarter’s lessons, and ponder the pre- 
view until it becomes your own. 

3. Use one side of your blackboard or a separate 
chart for the large banner, ready to receive one 
thought from each lesson. Do not develop the whoie 
outline at once. Prepare beforehand the banner and 
the heart (faintly outlined), ready for the general 
explanation of the pre-view. 


4. The flags may be added oromitted. The Chris- 
tian Conquest flag was presented to the Denver Inter- 
national Convention, and combined with our national 
flag. Many states have decorated with the two flags 
crossed. The Christian Conquest flags may be ob- 
tained from the Conquest Supply Company, 133 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. This quarter's lessons 
present a splendid opportunity to emphasize Chris- 
tian citizenship under God's leadership. 

5. The quarter’s aim should be to influence our 
scholars to give their hearts to the Lord, Jehovah, as 
King. 

6. Ours is a Christian nation. 
to keep it so. 
anthem closes: 


** Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Train the children 
Keep the flag in sight. Our national 


We pray so often, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” ‘ thine 
is the kingdom."" It comes only in the hearts of the 
people,—hence the heart on the banner. 


INTRODUCTION. 
What ~- was yesterday ? How many like Fourth 
of July? Why? Do all nations celebrate it? What 


does it mean ? 


Yes, the birthday of our nation, the 
United States. 


On the first birthday, did we have 








LESSON FOR JULY 5 


as many states as now? (Show and explain the 
American flag.) Other nations are much older than 
ours, but we have grown stronger, and have more 
stars than at first. 

Who is our chief ruler? Do all nations have a 
resident? England has a ——? King. When 
dward was crowned, there were great processions, 
with flags and banners waving. Thousands of years 
ago, another nation, much older than England, chose 
a king. We have made this banner on which to 
gather our lesson thoughts as we study about the 


— 

e call these people the children of Israel. They 
had lived — years as slaves in Egypt until God 
sent Moses to lead them to their promised land. It 
was a long journey of forty years through the wilder- 
ness, but God cared for them. He sent them manna 
to eat and water to drink, also the cloud to lead them 
by night and to shade them by day. 

Just as their journey ended, Moses died; so Joshua 
— them conquer the promised land, where they 
built their homes. After Joshua died, Samuel, the 
judge, taught them what was right. He was a good 
man, and the people loved him. 

The nation had a stronger and stronger; 
they had fought and won many battles. God had 
helped and prospered them many years. The people 
could not see God, as the other nations could see 
their kings. They wanted a king to march before 
them. 

Samuel was growing old; his sons were not such 
= judges as he; they were not honest like their 

ather. ne day the older men came to Samuel, 
and said (read v. 5), ‘‘ Make us a king... like all the 
nations.” This troubled Samuel, so he prayed to 
Jehovah about it. Sing part of ‘‘ Everything to God 
ae oy 9 

he Lord, Jehovah, said unto Samuel (explain vs. 
7, 8), ‘‘ Listen to them, but tell them what their king 
will be like.” (Read aloud or describe the remainder 
of the chapter, especially vs. 19-22.) Samuel knew 
that no king would ever help them as the Lord, Jeho- 
vah, had done. Samuel had often said, ‘‘ Prepare 
your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only. 
(Outline distinctly the heart, and print serve inside. 
Drill on the Golden Text.) 

Children, while we study about the kings of Israel, 
we shall learn that the Lord, Jehovah, our God, was 
really then King, as he is of all nations to-day. (Ar- 
range the three namesin the outline. The American 
Revision uses ‘‘ Jehovah ” for ‘‘ the Lord,” so let us 
make that name familiar to our scholars.) Children, 
if ours is to continue a Christian nation, we too must 
S Prepare our hearts unto the Lord, and serve him 
only.” Sing: 


‘* Serve Him! Serve Him! all ye little children ; 
He is love, he is love.’’ (Repeat.) 


(‘‘ Coronation ” and ‘‘ America ” should be often used 
during this quarter.) 








JEHOVAH 


WE WILL 
- SERVE 








OUR KING 2 {\LOOAS am 0 § 


FOR US 6 Love’ D0 6000 » 
\S\OUR-A-SGHELP7\| GOD'S WAY # 
A FRIEND ® || CHOOSES & GUIDES” 


MY LIGHT & S. al THE WILL eo GOD # 














Note to teachers explaining and developing the 
banner: Take time to prepare the work neatly, and 
be ready for the first lesson. One-half of the quar- 
ter’s texts mention the name of the Lord, or God, the 
same as Jehovah; so we place all three at the top. 
Every banner has an quien. Golden Texts 1, 3, 
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and 5 mention the heart, and that is what the Lord 
wants us to give to him. 

Lesson 2 (Golden Text) says, ‘‘ The Lord is our 
King.’’ Jehovah expects his people to serve, fear, 
obey, with the whole heart, if they love him. (See 
texts 1, 3, 4, summed up in v. 14 of Lesson 3. In 
that lesson we find serve three times, fear twice, and 
obey once. ) 

ive lessons (2, 6, 7, 8, 13) explain what the Lord, 
Jehovah, zs. Five others (5, 9, 10, 11, 12) explain 
what he feaches and does. These do not come in 
exact order, so are indicated by numbers to guide 
the teachers. The banner will look better without 
the numbers. The words we will should not be in- 


serted until the review lesson of the quarter. Save 
this diagram for reference. 
Peoria, ILL. 
% 
The injury to the servant is an insult to the Master. 
ime 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU are to study during the rest of the year the 
most glorious century in the history of Israel, 
the rise and culmination of the individual king- 

dom. Read, first, a history of the time. A brief 
account is given in Ottley’s ‘‘ Short History of the He- 
brews,” a more thorough survey in Kent's ** History 
of the Hebrew People,” while Stanley's ‘‘ Lectures 
on the Jewish Church” (second series), presents a 
picturesque study of the events and the chief actors. 

The First Book of Samuel, from which most of the 
lessons of this quarter are taken, is a combination of 
two narratives, One apparently written much earlier 
than the other. They are summarized, side by side, in 
McFad yen’s ‘‘ Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians."’ The first four lessons in the Interna- 
tional series are selected from the later narrative, in 
which the religious intent of the story is most promi- 
nently presented. You will probably seek to teach 
these lessons less for the sake of the history than for 
the instruction they aim to give concerning conduct. 

This first lesson plainly is meant to show that the 
Israelites, in seeking a king in the place of judges of 
the tribes, were choosing a worldly ruler instead of 
the direct government by Jehovah; and the conse- 
quences of such a choice might properly be made the 
subject of the lesson. But care must be taken not to 
press the text too far, for the record, as a whole, 
shows that the monarchy was a normal development 
of the nation, divinely intended, giving the chosen 
people greater peace, prosperity, power, and prestige 
than could have been gained by them under their 
primitive organization, Take up, then, these four 
points, using the whole of the — chapter : 

1. The People’s Request for a King (vs. 4-6). Show 
that this was not a suddenimpulse, but the deliberate 
action of the whole people. The leaders came to- 
gether from the different tribes to Samuel. They 
appear to have been sent by the a as their rep- 
resentatives (v. 4). The conviction had grown with 
the years, and had been strengthened by experience, 
that — could not fulfill their destiny without more 
thorough organization under a man who could com- 
mand their confidence and lead them to victory. 

2. Reasons Against the People Having a King 
(vs. 7, 8). The first and greatest was the abandon-* 
ment of the order of government which had come 
down to them from Moses, had continued for perhaps 
four centuries, and was regarded as instituted and 
maintained by Jehovah. Their rulers hdd either 
been called by Jehovah himself to take the leader- 
ship, or had been appointed by those thus called. 
Their desire for a king seems to have been a desire 
to escape from close relations with Jehovah, and to 
become more like the nations which did not acknowl- 
edge him as their God. In so far as they yielded to 
these desires, they were wrong. Willingness to 
separate from God for any purpose, however worthy, 
weakens manhood, and in the end lowers a nation. 
Desire to share in worldly pleasures, and to mingle 
with godless society, have destroyed the peace of 
multitudes of Christians, and wrecked many lives. 
You cannot impress this fact too strongly on your 
= 

nother reason against their having a king was 

the heavier burdens the people would have to bear, 
and the danger of oppression from giving so great 
power to one man and tovhis royal court. Describe 
these burdens (vs, 9-18), and show, from subsequent 
history, how these things occurred which Samuel 
foretold. 

3. Reasons for the People Having a King. The 
reasons the leaders gave were that Samuel would 
soon have to lay down his office, and that his sons, 
whom he had appointed, were not fit to be his suc- 
cessors (v. 5). Show why these were good reasons 
(v. 3). Explain the evil that came on Israel through 
the sons of Samuel's predecessor (1 Sam. 2 : 30-34). 
Another reason which the people urged was the need 
of a leader to unite them into a nation, to organize 
an army, and to defend them against their enemies 
(vs. 19, 20). 
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In the growth of a nation, requiring a change of 
policy and government, two parties usually arise,— 
one deploring the departure from the old ways, and 
uttering warnings of the consequences that will fol- 
low; the other enthusiastic for the new way, and 
confident of its success. Show how this experience 
of Israel is being illustrated in the history of our own 
country a the last five years,—some deploring 
its departure from its policy of isolation, and others 
insisting that the United States is called to take a 
foremost place among the nations as a world-power. 

4. How the People Could Have a King, and Still 
Obey Jehovah. The Lord commanded his prophet 
to hearken to the voice of the people, and make them 
a king (v. 22). Show the kind of a king which Moses 
foretold and which Jehovah intended for his people 
(Deut. 17: 14-20). Explain that with such a spirit 
every individual and every nation is acceptable to 
God (1 Sam. 12 : 20-24). 


Suggestive Questions 

1. The Government by Judges. How was the first 
judge of Israel appointed? (Exod. 3: 10; 18: 15.) 
Were the people always satisfied with him? (Exod. 
32: 1.) Who appointed his successor ? (Deut. 34 : 9.) 
Under what authority did the judges rule? (Judg. 
2:16.) Were they all good men? (Judg. g: 56.) 
Did all the tribes yield to their government ? What 
dangers arose from the rule of the judges ? (Judg. 
21:25.) What advantages came from government 
by judges ? 

2. The Government by a King. Why was a king 
desired? Why was a king desirable? Did God 
govern his people as really under kings as he did 
under judges? What law governed the judges? 
(Josh. 1: 8.) What law governed the king? (Deut. 
17: 18.) By what law ought all people to be gov- 
erned ? 

BosTon, 
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Lf you would elect the good you cannot reject God. 
ie 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Samuel’s Work for Israel 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 1 to 8), 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


In order to properly begin the study of these les- 
sons, it will be worth while to review the first seven 
chapters of 1 Samuel, which purport to explain the 
prophet’s unique influence over the people of Israel, 
which accounted, in turn, for their turning to him to 
get them a king. 

Our first impression regarding Samuel is that he 
came from fine Israelitish stock. His mother, Han- 
nah, was a woman sensitive to the best aspirations 
of the race. Moreover, from his earliest boyhood he 
lived in an environment which oy religion. 
His innate purity of mind enabled him to avoid the 
corrupting influence of the sons of Eli, and made his 
experiences uniformly helpful. At twelve years of 
age he was so mature that God could begin to reveal 
to him his will. 

Samuel, the youth, impressed himself so strongly 
upon the people by his remarkable personality that, 
in the days of the Philistine oppression, they saw in 
his leadership their only hope. e was disinterested, 
unselfish, patriotic, full of zeal. The people did not 
look to him in vain. Not a proeges d he organized 
those of like mind with himself into prophetic bands, 
through which he could reach more adequately the 
scattered people. At all events, we seem to find a 
prophetic order, of which he was the chief, gaining 
prominence among the Israelites. 

The exact data of Samuel's career as a ruler are 
obscure. Our source of information is a blending 
from two independent histories of Samuel. Accord- 
ing to chapter 7, under his leadership the Philistines 
were expelled completely (7 : 13, 14), and for many 
years there was peace. According to chapter 8, the 
motive of the people in demanding a king was dis- 
content with the corruption of his sons. But chap- 
ters 9-11, 13, 14 emphasize deliverance from the 
Philistine yoke as the pressing need. Whatever the 
true order of events was, Samuel became the natural 
leader of Israel. 

The people asked for a king. This seemed like 
distrusting God, who had not provided one. But 
God was now ready to have the kingdom develop. 
Samuel warns them that kings are expensive luxu- 
ries, often regarding their people as their virtual 
slaves. But the people were persistent, and the king 
was found. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Dr. George Matheson, in his series of meditations 
on ‘‘ The Representative Men of the Bible” (Arm- 
strong), contributes a suggestive study on Samuel 
the Seer. Professor McFadyen adds an effective 
tribute in ‘‘ The Messages of the Prophetic and 
Priestly Historians,” p. 141 (Scribners). Ottley’s 

( Continued on page 318) 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For | 
detailed information, address The Religious | 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- | 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of | 

’ copies less than five, will be sent | 
to separate addresses at tg cong per year. | 
= . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jicnai will be allowed | 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies . any one issue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The ponteg School ‘Times will be sent to any 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
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Quebec Central 
Railway 


The favorite tourist route between 
New York and Quebec, and all 
St. Lawrence’ River points. 
Through parlor car between Que- 
bec and New York. For folders 
and all other information apply at 
any tourist ticket office, or to 



















FRANK Grunpy, General Manager, Sher- 
brooke, P. 


J. a. * ALSH, & F. & P. A., Sherbrooke, 


m% R jemi, T. P. A., Room 65, Union 
Depot, Boston, Mass. 





If the advertisements herein pay you, 
seer pay the advertiser and the pub- 
shers. 











A Delightful Place to 
Spend the Summer 


In the highlands and mountains of Tennessee and 
Georgia, along the line of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, & St. Louis Railway, may be found many 
health and pleasure resorts such as Monteagle, Sewa- 
nee, Lookout Mountain, Bersheeba Springs, Fast 
Brook Springs, Estill Springs, Nicholson Springs, 
and many others. The bracing climate, splendid 
mineral waters, romantic and varied scenery, com- 
bine to make these resorts unusually attractive to 
those in search of rest and health. A beautifully 
illustrated folder has been issued by the N. C 
St. Louis Ry., and will be sent to any one free of 
charge 

W.L. DANLEY, General Passenger Agent 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Mention this paper. 


"$30.00 to Colorado and Return 





First- | 
class tickets from Chicago to Denver, Colo- 


via Chicago & North-Western R’y. 


rado Springs, and Pueblo, daily beginning 


June 1. Correspondingly low rates from all | 
points east. Omy one night to Denver from 
Chicago and the Central States. Two fast 
trains daily. Personally conducted excursion | 
in tourist sleeping-cars. M.O. ADAMs, 504 
Smithfield St. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Hires 
Rootbeer 


It will do you 
good, and the ' 
more you drink * 
the better you like 
it. [tis notoniy the 
best of tonics, but 
the mostrefreshin 
and delightful ofa 
beverages for hot 
weather. 

Soldevery where, or 
by mail tor 25 cents. A 
package makes five gai- 
lons. Beware of imitations. 
CHARLES BE. HIRES CO., 
Matvern, Pa. 
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YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


‘«The Yellowstone Park is some- 
thing absolutely unigue in this 
world, as faras Iknow. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country is 
there to be fouund such a tract of 
veritable wonderland, made ac- 
cestble to all visttors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery of 
the wilderness, but the wild crea- 
tures of the park, are scrupulously 
preserved.’ —President Roosevelt. 


This delightful spot is more 
easily reached vza the Union Pa- 
cific than by any other line. The 
stage ride from Monida, by the 
splendid Concord Coaches of 
the Monida & Yellowstone Stage 
Co., is through scenery hardly in- 
ferior to the park itself. 

The popular route to Yellow- 
stone Park is now via the Union 
Pacific. Very low rates during 
June, July, and August. 

For further information call on 
or address 


J. T. Henpricks, R. TENBROECK 
Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
802 Chestnut 5St., * 287 Broadway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 
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Short Jaunts for Busy People 4 


is the title of a handsomely illustrated book- 
let, issued by the Chicago & North-Western 
R’y, briefly describing nearby summer re- 
sorts, with information as to summer hotels 
and boarding-houses, railroad and _ hotel 
rates, etc. 


by W. 


Sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp 
B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic 


Manager, ; 22 } Fifth Ave. » Chicago. 















Sunshine and Strawberries 
Every Day in the Year 
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The Map of Mexico 


will show you at a glance that the 
Mexican Central R’y reaches all 
the important points in Mexico. 
The table-land of the Republic is 
traversed in its entirety by the 


Mexican Central 
Railway 


along which line are to be found 
the most desirable resorts in the 
world for both summer and winter. 
Notable among them are Guadala- 
jara, Lake Chapala, and Aguas- : 
calientes, which are high and dry, 
and every day in the year pleas- 
ant, and every night cool. 

For information apply to 
W. D. Murdock, G. P. A., Mexico City. 
C. R. Hudson, Traffic Mgr., Mexico City. 
W.C. Carson, Eastern Agent, 52 Broad- 


¥ way, New York City. 











HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
delegates and friends attend- 
ing the National Convention 

at Denver this year should by all 
means take the far famed 


LOOP TRIP 


Denver to Silver Plume and re- 
turn via the 


COLORADO G 
SOUTHERN RY. 


This is the most fascinating one- 
day trip in the country, and is so 
conceded by all who have taken it. 


T. E. Fisuer, General Passenger 
gent, Denver, Colorado. 


P.S.—We have many other delightful 
trips that are enjoyed by the tourist nearly 
as much as the “‘ Loop.”” Handsome il- 
lustrated publications, covering them all, 
sent to any address on receipt of three 
cents to cover postage. E. F. 








LITCHFIELD 
2 COUNTY # 
CONNECTICUT 


has attracted the interested atten- 
tion of The Sunday School Times’ 
readers in all parts of the country. 
The list of men of power and 
prominence who were born or 
brought up in that county is almost 
an outline history of the nation's 
progress and achievements. ‘The 
Editor has gathered the results of 
his Litchfield County researches 
into booklet form, in response to a 
demand for the collecting and pre- 
serving of these results. 
Price, 15 cts. per copy. For sale by 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











The Four- Track ‘News 





oe Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address George H. Daniels, New York Central, New York. 


50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 


| ends in an illegitimate way. 


JUNE 20, 1903 


(Continued from page 317) 
‘*Short History of the Hebrews 
millan), and Kent's * ‘History of the He- 
brew People" (Scribners), will be very 
helpful to all students of this period. 


III. QUESTIONS 


” (Mac- 


FOR STUDY Dis- 
CUSSION, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration to members of the class.]} 

1. Samuel's Place in Israel. (2) 
With what official position is Samue 
credited ? (2.) What was the position 
given him by tacit agreement ? 

2. The Secret of It. (3.) How had 
Samuel attained this overwhelming in- 
fluence among the people ? 

3. The inde wag meee King. (4.) What 
reasons are the Israelites represented as 
giving for the selection of a king? (5.) 
Was their desire a reasonable one ? 

4. Samuel's Attitude. (6.) Why did 
Samuel object to the popular demand ? 
(7.) Could the king be theoretically un- 
desirable and-yct practically essential ? 

5. Samuel's Warning to the People. 
(8.) What did he point out as the unde- 
sirable aspects of royalty? (9.) What 
was their only guarantee of the success 
of the new arrangement ? 

6. The History of the Kingdom. (10.) 
Was it a success or a failure, on the 
whole, for the next half millennium ? 


AND 


IV. Some LEapinG THOUGHTS, 

{For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

God does not insist on being recog- 
nized in one particular way. When 
Samuel stopped to consider the situa- 
tion, he saw that it was still possible 
under a king to be a faithful people. 

We have no right to seek legitimate 
The desire 
of the people was proper enough, if 
rightly presented. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Children are either the glory or the 


| gloom of old age 
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Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
York : ‘The Century Company. §1. 
The multitude of readers who enjoyed 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch will 
welcome her reappearance here. In 
Lovey Mary are found the old friends of 
the Patch, the most popular, of course, 
being Mrs. Wiggs, whose ‘‘ heartsome” 
manner is still irresistible. Her un- 
bounded cheerfulness is reflected upon 
every one who comes near her ; and the 
secret of her success lies in her ‘‘ cou- 
rageous captain of compliment,” which 
made Lovey Mary, like every one else, 
strive continually to live up to Mrs. 
Wiggs’s good = of her. Another 
quaint figure, Miss Viny, shows keen 
discrimination in the matter of religious 
sects when she plants her denomina- 
tional garden. Lovey Mary and her 
little charge Tommy are among the 


New 


| many who have been loved and helped 
| by those at the Cabbage Patch. As she 


waves farewell to them and to the 
readers, there is no doubt that she will 
carry out the resolution ‘‘to make 'em 
all proud of her yet.” 


6 


Electricity and its Similitudes. By Charles H. 
‘Tyndall. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1. 

Long ago the psalmist spoke of One 
who maketh his angels winds and his 
ministers flames of fire. Psalmist and de- 
vout scientist are not far apart. Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall of England, Faraday, 
Henry, have all been, consciously or un- 
consciously, storing up material in abun- 
dance for the illustration of eternal truth. 
Dr. C. H. Tyndall, in this book, besides 
setting forth in popular style the won- 
ders of electricity, shows that the truths 
of electrical science are wonderfully like 
those which Jesus and the great poets 
and teachers have taught. The teacher 
in class or pulpit will find this a most 
welcome aid in making certain eternal 
truths very plain, especially if he takes 
the trouble to be familiar with his facts. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 5 


An index helps one to open this treasure | 
house of wonder and homily. To the | 
gospel of the ages Dr. Tyndall has added | 
an illuminated border from this our own 
age. 

“ 
The College Student and his Problems. By 


James Hulme Canfield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. §1. 





School, College, and Character. By Le 
Baron Russell Pint Boston : Hough- | 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. fr. 


Dr. Canfield’s book is a sort of hand- 
book for young men who are on the! 
threshold of things, directing them as 
to the reasons for going to college or 
university, the choice of the institution, 
the use of their time, the selection of 
electives, membership in societies, par- | 
ticipation in athletics, and the like. The 
ethical element is not missing, but is 
kept in the background to the close. 
The advice grows out of the author’s 
experience, and is always sensible, 
though he might give more weight to 
the benefits rendered by an obscure col- 
lege than he does.——Mr. Briggs dis- 
cusses several pressing educational 
problems, one being the disposition to 
deprive modern education of its gym- 
nastic quality, and thus to weaken char- 
acter ; another, the development of a 
higher sense of honor among students 
as to thoroughness and honesty in work, 
He is an incisive and able writer. 


< 
The Pentateuch in the Light of To-day. 


Being a Simple Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch on the Lines of the Higher Criticism. 
By Alfred Holborn, M.A. 12mo, pp. x, 
114. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 75 cents, net. 

Mr. Holborn has given us one more 
primer of the Graf-Wellhausen theory of 
the Pentateuch. He follows Dr. Driv- 
er’s interpretation of that theory, and 
teaches a doctrine of the truthfulness 
and the inspiration of the Pentateuch 
which will seem to most men to be in 
contradiction with his critical position. 
The little book bears marks throughout 
of being the product of reading rather 
than study. The best thing about it is 
that it is interesting and readable, though 
it is made so at the cost of a lack of ex- 
actness, and by giving disproportionate 
space to matters that are incidental. 

he fine poem by Emma Lazarus, quoted 
on page 54, is well worth reading. 
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The Small End of Great Problems. 
Brooke Herford, D.D. New York: I 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.60. 

One of the many good preachers lent 
us from ‘‘our old home,” Dr. Herford, 
while in Boston and at Harvard, used to 
show himself a master in teaching Chris- 
tian courage. It is just like him to give 
so felicitous a title to a book that is sure 
to comfort many aspiring souls. He 
goes at the great problems of life as 
joyously as David advanced toward | 
Goliath, not evading or despising any. 
He attacks them all, but by the small end, 
—that is, our end; for he believes that | 
at the other and unseen end is a mightier 
Power, rich in wisdom and love, also 
able to conquer all. He handles in mas- | 
terly and persuasive style such themes 
as ‘‘the bugbear of the unknowable,” 
foreordination, the mystery of pain, the 
inspirations of science, and tells of the 
healing forces of God, and of the world’s 
debt to Christ. These sermons are well 
thought out, delightfully readable, tonic, 
healing, and full of strong meat. 


“ 


Those Black Diamond Men: A Tale of the 
Anthrax Valley. By William Futhey Gib- 
bons. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Those who have been down in the 
mines, where live the blind mules, and 
the mine rats, and the human toilers, | 
where ‘‘the face of the country” is in 
continuous blackness and darkness, save 
as the miner’s lamp sends here and there 
a star of radiance, will most appreciate | 
the vivid word pictures of this realistic 
novel. There is only shght analysis or 
development of character, and there are 
too many figures in the story for the | 
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best artistic effects. 
writer has seen what he writes about, 
|and has both fancy and imagination, 
| besides sympathy and insight. The 
terrors of the crashing columns as the 
superincumbent weight shivers the tim- | 
bers, the death-dealing fire and choke 
damp, the environment of man and | 
mule in the black depths, the toil at 
the windlass, the fire escapes and the 
breaker ‘screens, the dangers in the 
mines and the labor outdoors at the culm 
dump, are sketched from life. How the 
evolution of the Hungarian into an 
American citizen proceeds ; how, be- | 
tween the Salvation Army and the rec- 
tor’s dignity, the kindergarten and the 
ublic school, the politician and the 


| vom dealer, the far-off invisible capi- | 


talist and the labor agitator near at | 
hand, the work of making or marring | 
manhood goes on,—is told by one who | 


| gives promise of being a master in fic- | 
| tion. 
of this book are the lambent humor that 


Not least of the pleasant features | 


plays on every theme and the faith that 
believes, accompanied by the demon- | 
stration given that manhood, to be| 
noble, does not necessarily require | 
either a king’s palace for environment | 
or to be clothed in soft garments. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





July 5, 1903. Endeavorers in Training 
for Public Life. Gen. 41 : 38-42; Acts 
7:35,36; Dan. 6: 1-4. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—A — minority (Num. 13: 
25-30). 

TUES.—An astute judge (1 Kings 3: 16-27). 

WED.—A staunch reformer (2 Kings 18 : 

1-8). 

THURS.—An unspoiled courtier (Neh. 1: 
I-11). 

FrI.—A model captain (Acts ro : 1-8). 

SaT.—A sensible town-clerk (Acts 19: 34-41). 











Ways in which Endeavor may help train 
citizens. 


How some great leaders have been made. 
How we may stand for righteousness in 


high places. 
D sends men to civil duty as truly 
as to religious duty. And what- 





G* 

ever duty God sends a man to is 
religious duty. The powers that be are 
ordained of God, Paul says, even of hea- 
then government. In any true Chris- | 
tian state, or wherever men trul 


nize the rule of God, there will be as- 


| signments to political duty as truly of 


God as appointments to preach or to 
missionary service. ‘* Moses,”’ said Ste- 


| phen, ‘‘God sent to be both a ruler and 


a deliverer.” There are three divine | 
institutions, the family, the state, and | 
the church, and God keeps all in his | 
heart, and ordains men to service in 
each or all. No man looks at his work | 
in politics properly who does not regard | 
it as duty given him of God, and to be | 
accounted for to God. 

% 

And the Spirit of God is meant to 
help men in political service as truly as | 
in religious. 
when he appointed Joseph to supreme 
power on the ground that the Spirit of 
God was in him. No ruler is fit to rule 
as well as he should or could rule who 
does not seek and serve and follow the 
Spirit of God. The Spirit should be 
trusted to guide in the United States 
Senate as really as in the General As- 
embly, the General Conference and Con- 
vention, or the Synod or Classis. It is 
eminently right that our political con- 
ventions and assemblies should be 
opened with prayer. Unless the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it. 


5 4 
Men who hold these convictions, and 


Pharaoh perceived that, | 


| Nova Scotia, at Truro. 
| Connecticut, at Norwich . 


recog: | 





| who live by them, will be such men as 
Daniel was. His enemies ‘‘could find | 
no occasion nor fault, forasmuch as | 





Nevertheless, the | he was faithful, neither was there any | 
He had 


error or fault found in him.’ 
no fear of examination of his past record 
or of interrogation of his office. He was 
clean. There was no peculation or dis- 
honesty of any sort in his career. This 
is the type of man needed in office to- 
day,—men of faultless fidelity. 
“ 

Each one of us has a duty in our own 

community. We ought to vote if we 


| have votes, and we ought to antagonize 


bad, and support good, men, There are 


; enough righteous and honest voters in 


each community to hold the balance of 


| honor, and compel one party or the other 
And we ought | 
to watch men in office, and defeat those 


to nominate good men. 


who are unworthy of re-election. 
% 

One difficulty to-day is the.unwilling- 
ness of men totaketrouble. All worthy | 
work takes time, and men are bus 
making money, and argue that it wi 
cost them more to work to elect good 
men and furnish clean government than 
it will to pay for the consequences of 
| the election of bad men and the estab- 
lishment of corrupt government. This 
was not the spirit of Moses, or Joseph, or 
Daniel. They were too religious to hold 
aloof from politics. They were in them 
with all the r might. We ought to be. 

% 

If we have bad government, it is our 
fault. We get just the kind we make 
for ourselves. 


**Eternal good citizenship,’’ said Mr. 


Elihu Root at a meeting of the Union | 


League in New York in February, ‘is 
the price of good government.”’ 

Good men ought to love and serve the 
good as earnestly at least as bad men 
love and serve the bad. Do they? 


‘app 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


Indiana, at Winona Lake. . . . June 23-25 
Nebraska, at University Place . June 23-25 
Centennial Celebration Sunday-school 


Union, at London . . July 4-11 
National, at Mexico City . . July 7-9 
International Conference, at 

Winona Lake August 6-10 


Kentucky, at Lexington . 
South Carolina, at Greenville , 
North Carolina wowed 


. August 18-20 
. August 25-27 


at Raleigh . . . . August 28-30 
Michigan, at Hancock . . September 1-3 
Maine, at South Paris . . « October —— 
Massachusetts, at Brockton . October — 


Rhode Island, at Providence , 
Pennsylvania. at Scranton 
New Brunswick, at Chatham . 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls 


. October 13, 14 
. October 13-15 
. October 13-15 
. October 27-29 

. . October 27-29 

. November 10-12 


New Jersey, at Newark. . November 18-20 











Not Drugs 
Food Did It 


After using laxative and cathartic medicines 
from childhood, a chronic and apparently in- 
curable case yielded to the scientific food Grape- 
Nuts in a few days. ‘' From early childhood I 
suffered so terribly that I had to use laxatives 
| continuously, going from one drug to another, 
and suffering more or less all the time. 

‘‘A prominent physician whom I consulted 
told me the muscles of the digestive organs 
were partially paralyzed, and could not perform 
their work without help of some kind, so I have 
tried at different times about every laxative and 


| cathartic known, but found no help that was at 


all permanent. I had finally become discour- 
aged, and had given my case up as hopeless, 
when I began to use the pre-digested food 
Grape-N uts. 

** Although I had not expected this food to 
help my trouble, to my great surprise Grape- 
Nuts digested immediately from the first, and 
in a few days I was convinced that this was just 
what my system needed. 

**I am now completely and permanently rid 
of this awful trouble. Truly the power of sci- 
entific food must be unlimited."’ Name given | 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 

Healthful desserts are just as easy as the bad 
kind. For further particulars, see the little 
recipe book in each package of Grape-N uts. 


t | 


For Summer 
Break fast 


Another 

Corn Starch Talk 

| By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 
| Starch in our diet is a valuable ele- 
| ment, furnishing us with force and 
energy, and when properly prepared and 
well digested it is almost wholly utilized 
in the system. In the receipt given we 
have a breakfast dish combining the 


proteid of egg and milk, carbohydrates 


in the familiar form of Kingsford’s 
OswegoCorn Starch and the fat of butter, 


while the ham furnishes salt and appe- 


| tizing flavor. An attractive appearance 
| also will be insured if the toast be cut in 
uniform slices and the sauce be thick 
andsmooth. The pink tint of the sauce, 
the white and gold of the egg and a bit 


of parsley for contrast furnish a pleasing 


combination of color, to whet a flagging 
appetite. 


CREAMED HAM WITH 
POACHED EGG. 


Make a smooth white sauce with two 
rounding tablespoons of butter and one 
of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch with 
acup.ul of milk. Season with pepper 
and add a cup of finely chopped cooked 
ham. Spread the mixture over rounds 
of toast, lay a carefully poached egg over 
each, season lightly and serve immedia- 
tely, with a garnish of curly parsley. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


~ 





Very Low Rates 


To Many Points Reached via 
Southern Railway 





The Southern Railway Company announces 
the sale of tickets at extremely low rates from 
| points on its lines for the following special oc- 
casions : 


Asheville, N. C.—Southern Educational As- 

sociation, June 30 to July 3, 1903. 

Asheville, N. C.—National Dental and adjunct 

societies, July 24 to 31, 1903. 

Athens, Ga.—Summer school, July 1 to August 

9, 1903. 

Atlanta, Ga.—National Convention B. Y. P. U. 

of America, July 9 to 12, 1903. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Summer school, June 23 to 

July 31, 1903. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—Bible school 

gust 30, 1903. 

Nashville, Tenn.— Peabody College Summer 

Schools, June 1 to July 30, 1903 
San Francisco, Cal.) National Encampment 
Los Angeles, Cal. Grand Army of the Re- 

public, August 17 to 22, 1903. 
Tuskegee, Ala.—Summer school, 

August 7, 1903. 

Above rates open to the public. Tickets will 
be sold to above points from all stations on 
Southern Railway. Detailed information can 
| be had upon application to Chas. L. Hopkins, 
| District Pz assenger Agent, Southern Railway, 
be 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





Relieves promptly 


Indigestion 
50c. & $1.00 


Bus. Est. 1834. At druggists or by mail. 
THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, New York 





The Real Crank 
Is Plainly Marked 


A crank is one who stays in beaten paths | 
when common sense tells him to leave. 

The real crank is one who persists in using 
coffee because accustomed to, and yet knows 
it hurts him. It is this one who always pays 
the while the sensible person, who 
gives up coffee and takes on Postum Food 
Coffee in its place, enjoys all the benefits of 
returning health. 


penalty, 


A well-known manufacturer's agent of New 
York City visited the grocery department of 
one of the big New York stores not long ago, 
and there he tasted a sample cup of Postum 
made the right way. He said afterwards: 
** Just through the energy of that young woman 
who was serving Postum there I became a con- 
vert to the food drink, and gave up the drug 
drink coffee, and got well. 

** 1 had used coffee to excess, and was grad- 
ually becoming a complete wreck, getting 
weaker and more nervous every day. I paid 
the penalty for using coffee, and, when I tasted 
the delicious Postum, I was glad indeed to 
make the change. 

**So I gave up the coffee altogether, and have 
used Postum instead ever since. My family at 
first called me a crank, but, seeing how Postum 


benefited me the first month, they all got in | 


line, and, as a result of Postum’s remarkable 
benefits to me, we all drink it now entirely in 
place of coffee, and we are well."" Name given 


by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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_. NewEngland 


mented by such other branches as Com 
Musical Journalism. 


Ana 
to 


CONSERVATORY 
tana FU SIC se cannot pie 


Expression, a ge Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, Choir 
e Normal Department trains for intelligent and practical 
tenshing conformity i B. Conservatory Method 
liation with the Emerson College of Oratory gives unsurpassed opportunities 
posse courses in Elocution and Oratory. 
as Res of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the dail 
ages to the music student. Diplomas are grante 
courses, and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers and musicians. 
All particulars and year book will be sent on application, 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


To bea student here is to enjoy privi- 
leges in a musical education that are 

within the reach of no other institution 
in this ae ol or in Europe. 

The sco its courses : ‘such that no 
Umitations are set upon the student’s 
ambition. 

e 


ry department under a master. 
Class or 


rivate instruction. 

usic Courses are supple- 
, Literature. 

raining and 


associations are invaluable advant- 
to those satisfactorily finishing their 

















Libby’s Sandwich Meats 


Thirty different kinds of appetizing delica- 
cies that delight the palate of young and old, 
when served between two thin wafers of 
bread. 

The natural flavor of the choicest meats most 
daintily prepared, preserved, and ready to 
serve—for luncheons, teas, and little spreads. 

Booklet about them : ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,”” FREE. Libby's Atlas of the 
World for five two-cent stamps. 





Libby, McNeill, & Libby, Chicago 


L 

















Western Massachusetts 


Portrayed and Described in Two Beautiful 
Publications by Boston & Maine R. R. 


Western Massachusetts is a section of New 


England which has never received its just | 


dues in the way of praise and popularity con- 
cerning the many ideal qualities which make 
it a perfect resort during the summer months, 
Noted for its pure air, which is particularly 
| healthful and invigorating by reason of its high 
altitude and its delightful situation close to 
the beautiful Berkshire Hills and the impres- 
sive Hoosac Mountains, it is a perfect haven 
for the vacationist who seeks health and rest. 
The natural beauties of this portion of 
| Massachusetts are numerous, and it was here 
that Hawthorne and Beecher derived inspira- 
tion for some of their best writings. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department at Boston publishes an interesting 
booklet of fifty-five pages, which gives a de- 
| tailed and comprehensive description of this 
| region ; also a magnificent portfolio of views 
containing thirty-three perfect photographic 
views of the most beautiful scenes along the 
Fitchburg Division. The title of the descrip- 
tive book is ** Hoosac Country and Deerfield 
Valley,’’ and of the portfolio, ‘‘ The Charles 
River to the Hudson.’’ These views com- 
prise also some pictures of that famed historical 
and scenic country, Eastern New York. The 
title is printed on the outside of the cover in 
gilt embossed letters, giving a beautiful and 
artistic finish to the book. This book will be 
mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps, 


+ and the descriptive book upon receipt of two 


cents in stamps, or eight ce cents for both. 


Scenes of the , yz ae ea 
Rockies cy Mountains, the 


(Pike’s Peak Route) will for- 
ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 


Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
level) . 


To familiarize the 


Twenty- five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 


Send money order, New York or Chicage draft to 


' C. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 








Special things to come and get or send for. 

56 inch Scotch Gublags—featy mixes— 
large range for selection, $1,25—which is less 
than they’re really worth. 

Black, all real Mohair, Brilliantine—46 
inches wide, splendid and worthy goods 
in every particular — bought considerably 
under price—to be sold that way, 90c. 

American Swisses—great assortment of 
effects—exquisite printings on White, Black, 


and Colored grounds — good goods and | 


worth more than Ioc., the price. 


Extra special prices on Genuine All Wool 


American Voiles—35c. a yard—Bjack and 
correct shades Blue — another lot, 40c. a 
yard —rare opportunity to get this most 
fashionable of materials under price. 

Scotch Woolens with Bouton effects (raised 
knots of colored thread) in Red and Green 
—very swagger for Blouse Waists or extra | 
Skirts — save 25c. 
$1.00. 

Strong and lustrous Taffeta Silks in diver- 
sity of check and color effects —trifle too 
radical ideas of color for Waists, but just 
exactly the Silk for Petticoats—a third saved, 
too—75c. goods, 50c. 

In ordering samples, be clear as to colors 
wanted, and about price you wish to pay. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa, 








Shopping by mail is a lot easier than 
fighting for what you want at a bargain 
counter. You get the bargains without 
the fighting. 
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public with the gran- | 


io Midland Railway | 














Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


* particulars. - Springer, Mgr. 


258 Weshingtoo ‘st:, ton, Mass. 


Comforable Seating for § ¢ 


insures better order; larger at- 
= tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles. 
Made at Grand School Wks., 
Sales-office, 22 W. 19th St.,New York 








Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Seattery Communion Guilt Co., Boyt. 28, Rochester, N.Y. 


)LYMYER 
CHURCH 


ELLS. TELL 
WRITE TO CIRCINMATI BELL FOURDRY CC., CINCINNATI, 0. 


CHURGH BELLS anc'rext 








and PEALS 
mcsrnan peta rand Tin. Get our price. 

THE GENUINE WENFELY BELLS 
he iy & Perfect, b “4 fest class bells in the world. 


OUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 








[THis AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


Lt 


THE GENUINE 


=H 


ARTSHORN] 


vose 


PIANOS 


Have been Established over 51 Years 


They mark the stage of per- 
fection reached in the scien- 
tific development of piano 
tone. 

The Vose Zone, once heard, 
leaves with the hearer a last- 
ing idea of tuneful purity that 
it is difficult for other tones to 
satisfy. 

By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own 4 fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments 
in exchange, and deliver the piano in your 
house free of expense, You can deal with us 
at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


Send for our descriptive catalogue H, which gives 
full information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





a yard when you pay | 

















When an advertisement in this paper 

rsuades you to write to the advertiser, 

porennded to name the paper when 
you write. 











WILDMERE ois 2°72.c 808i i 
Sebago Lake Region, Maine 
FOURTH SEASON 

Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship 
of college- bred leaders and high-grade boys. Coach- 
ing trip through the White Mountains Councilors 
from Yale, Pennsylvania, Brown, and Amberst. 
What better summer can you plan for your boy? 
, Send for illustrated booklet to 
IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 

Friends School, Providence, R. I. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary ‘t:.:.:"" 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
Term ins Sept. 3rd, 1908. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virgin 266 students from 27 States session. 
Terms moderate, Enter any time. Sen se incipal, 
Miss Princi; 


E. C. WEIMAR, 
Iti is admitted by all scholars that ‘the 


American 
Standard Edition 


of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the ’o wiginal better than any 
| Other translation of the Holy riptures. 

The Sunday School Times says: “It is the standard 
translation for the English-speaking world.’ 

Prices ro, $7.00 upwards. For sale by ail book- 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 B. 18th St., New York 


DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS OF SONG 


! By Ira D. Sankey and Hubert P. Main. 

| Rev. J. R. Hensel, Shenandoah, Pa.: ‘‘/¢ gives 
universal satisfaction. Its beautiful hymns, rich 
in words, sweet in melodies, are well adapted 
Jor all seasons and occasions. I should not 

| wonder if it became the standard of all Sun- 

day-school hymn books.”’ 

Handsomely cloth bound, j0c. by mail ; $25 per 100. 

Copies for examination mailed free. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 


OXFORD BIBLES 


New styles 


























are 
constantly 
being 
issued. 
Send for 
once ue. 
ft 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














ON-RESIDENT COURSES leading to diploma 
and degrees. For free catalogue, write C. J. Bur- 
ton, Pres. lowe Chris. College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








